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Edttorte Keader:- 


‘““WE HIRE THEM IF THEY ARE WARM’. 
This is supposed to be a very clever remark. 
Last week, in conversation with the Presi- 
dent of a large Company, something to this 
effect was said to me. When I talked to his 
Personnel Director a little later I found that 
they employ approximately one out of four 
applicants. Presumably the other three are 
cold! Somebody is making a deliberate 
choice as to who will be employed. What 
is the basis of that choice and how sound 
are such judgments? 

This leads me back to one of my pet 
topics; the importance of the entire selec- 
tion process. One Eastern company which 
employs a great many office workers thinks 
that their turnover is a little lower than 
that of most other similar companies be- 
cause of the extreme care they take in 
interview and check-up on the new em- 
ployee. They think it pays off in reduced 
turnover. 

The interview is probably the most 
neglected of all personnel procedures. With- 
out: going into the usual faults of the 
interview—the interviewer talks too much, 
he judges people from his own standards 
and prejudices, he lets the applicant de- 
termine what is said in the interview with- 
out making any analytical probe of his own 
—some of the things which can be ascer- 
tained in the interview are subject to 
statistical check. For example, what are 
the chances that an employee, who in the 
previous twelve months has held only one 
job, will remain with you for a year or 
more as compared with one who has held 
two, three, four or five jobs in the same 
length of time? What is the chance that 
an employee who has recently moved to 
your location will stay with you six months 
or longer?—that is, until he sees another 
job he likes better in his new home area. 
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Are there some jobs in your Company that 
can be effectively filled on a short shift 
basis? The retail business has found short 
shift and temporary employees most eff- 
fective fill-ins for peak periods. What 
about your business? Most businesses are 
like most people who follow the same 
groove all their lives so that they don’t 
have a chance to experiment with other 
ways than those which are familiar to them. 
How about trying something new? 

Are you using tests effectively? You 
will be surprised to know that very few 
companies know whether they are or not. 
Many of them use tests, accepting the 
statement of the test publishers that they 
will do what he claims for them. If you are 
using tests and have made no attempt to 
validate them, you are running a great risk 
of turning away some of the very people 
you ought to hire. 

Those who have tried it have learned 
that many things about the employment 
process are susceptible to measurement. 
This doesn’t mean measuring in the sense 
that you can measure with a ruler or a 
micrometer. ‘“‘Probability’’ measures are 
more like odds on your favorite horse. 
Under certain conditions there is a very 
good chance that your horse will win but 
it is never certain. Why go on in ignorance 
of the odds for or against you? Why not 
find out what the odds are by scientific 
method of analysis and measurement, and 
then play the odds that are in your favor. 
Look into the possibility that someone 
trained in probability measurement and 
skilled in the use of the experimental 
method will be able to help you. Probably 
he will be trained also in psychology be- 
cause very few other occupations that have 
any bearing on industry base their work on 
probability measurement. Some of our 
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most distinguished corporations have ex- 
plored these possibilities and have found 
them profitable. 





Tue Compa-RaTio HAS COME TO BE 
VERY WIDELY USED as a means of reflecting 
the level of salaries in an organization. It 
may be used not only where there is a 
formal plan of job evaluation, with definite 
minimums and maximums, but it can also 
be used where there is no definite plan but 
where “‘customary”’ ranges exist, based on 
actual practice in paying salaries. Recently 
I had some correspondence with my good 
friend Bob McVie, who is in charge of 
salary administration in one of our large 
life insurance companies. Before I tell you 
of the point Bob raised, perhaps I should 
remind you what a Compa-Ratio is. As the 
name indicates, it is a ratio between actual 
salary and the mid-point of the salary rate 
range and it is used for comparing the salary 
level against the rate ranges. If the salary 
and mid-point are identical then the Compa- 
Ratio is roo. If, with the 33% spread, the 
salary is at the minimum then the Compa- 
Ratio is 85; at maximum it would be 115. 
In the same way if Compa-Ratio is based 
on the minimum of the rate range and if at 
that point the actual salary gave a Compa- 
Ratio of 100, then the Compa-Ratio would 
be 133 when the salary reaches maximum. 

Bob's problem arose in a discussion with 
the Actuarial Department of his company. 
Actuaries are very clever people when it 
comes to figures, as you know. It pays to 
“look sharp’’ when you get into a dis- 
cussion with them. Bob was proposing to 
use a Compa-Ratio as defined and described 
in ‘‘A Program of Salary Administration” 
which was published in ‘‘Personnel’’ and 
which appeared as one of the chapters in 
the American Management’s Handbook of 
Wage and Salary Administration. That 
method involved calculating the Compa- 
Ratio for each salary grade and then averag- 
ing the ratios. This tells you where the 


average employee stands in the rate ranges. 
Bob McVie's actuaries pointed out that 
this was not the best way to calculate the 
ratio for expense control purposes. They 
proposed taking the entire payroll and 
dividing it by the sum of all mid-points 
weighted by the number of employees in 
each grade. I told Bob that I agreed with 
the actuaries—for expense control purposes. 
In fact, this method of calculating the 
Compa-Ratio is the original one which was 
first published in Advanced Management, 
January 1940 and which also appeared as 
an appendix in ‘“The Manual of Job Evalu- 
ation’ published by Harper & Brothers in 
1941. I won't go into further details here 
but those who are interested in the two 
methods of calculating Compa-Ratio will 
be able to get the details from the refer- 
ences cited. 

As an aside, it may be interesting to 
know the origin of the name Compa-Ratio. 
One day I told my wife that I was trying 
to find a name for this handy control index. 
She said, “‘What is it? How do you use it?”’ 
I replied that it was devised to compare 
the ratios of salaries to mid-points in job 
evaluation so she said, ‘‘Why don’t you 
call it the Compa-Ratio?"’ It was as simple 
as that. 





As THIS Is WRITTEN I HAVE JUST RE- 
TURNED FROM Cuicaco where I spent two 
days at the annual personnel conference of 
the American Management Association. As 
usual there were more than 2000 people in 
attendance, and, also as usual, the program 
was excellent and everything was beauti- 
fully organized. At the final meeting of the 
Conference the President, Larry Appley, 
gave special praise to Jim Rice who not only 
does most of the planning in running the 
Association but has recently been given 
high recognition through his appointment 
as Administrative Vice-President of the 
Association. He first joined AMA as Editor 
in 1935. Everyone who is in touch with 
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the Association is well aware of how much 
Jim's organizing ability contributes to the 
effective functioning of all its affairs. 

I was not able to attend all of the sessions 
but the high spot for me was a ‘‘Demon- 
stration—The Performance Rating Inter- 
view.’ The demonstration was given by 
Clayton Hill who is now Professor of In- 
dustrial Relations at the University of 
Michigan, after many years in industrial 
management, and his assistant Arthur 
Hann. These two gave an impromptu demon- 
stration of how the works manager would 
talk to one of his assistants, in this case 
the superintendent of the shop, about his 
work. Most of this interview dealt with 
the problem of the assistant’s failure to 
delegate satisfactorily to his foreman. 
They did a wonderful ‘‘real life’’ job and 
kept an audience of more than 1000 people 
sitting on the edges oftheir chairs and 
standing around the walls of the confer- 
ence room two and three deep. 

Messrs. Hill and Hann demonstrated 
the use of an interview method which is 
gaining recognition gradually in industry. 
It is what is called ‘‘non-directive coun- 
seling."’ The idea is to encourage the 
counselee to develop his own self-criticism 
through discussion. This method of coun- 
seling has been developed largely by Dr. 
Carl R. Rogers, now at the University of 
Chicago, and he has written interestingly 
on it. 

Mr. Hill gave an amusing exaggeration 
of the method in a little story he told. 
The purpose of the method is to avoid 
giving the counselee any direct instructions 
but rather to encourage him to develop his 
own ideas for solving his problem. One of 
the ways of doing this is to repeat after 
the counselee something what he has just 
said. This is intended to encourage him to 
go on and talk about the point just men- 
tioned and to enlarge upon it. The story 
goes something like this: A doctor who 
used the non-directive method was in his 
office one day and one of his old patients 
rushed in. 


‘Doctor, I don’t know what I'm going 
to do. I'm all upset. I can’t sleep at nights 
for worrying about my health. I feel 
terrible." 

“You feel 
Doctor. 

“Yes. I don’t know what's the matter 
with me. I have awful dreams and much 
of the time I can’t sleep at all. I wake up 
after a dream in a cold sweat. Sometimes I 
think I’m going to die.” 

“You think you're going to die,’ 
the Doctor. 

“Yes. Sometimes I feel as if it is not 
worthwhile to go on when you are not 
well."’ The patient gets up from his chair 
and starts to pace the floor. As he does so 
he approaches an open window. 

‘I feel so terrible that sometimes I think 
it is not worthwhile going on. It makes me 
feel like jumping out the window."’ He 
walks over to the window, hesitates, and 
then jumps out. 

The Doctor walks over to the window 
and leans out, calling to his vanishing 
patient, 

‘You feel like jumping out the window.” 

In this case the Doctor certainly succeeded 
in developing his patient's self-criticism to 
the ultimate point. I don't know that we 
should want to carry this method too far 
but the point obviously is that if a man 
with a grievance is encouraged to develop 
his own thinking he may find in the end 
that he-himself is the cause of the difficulty. 

Counseling between an executive and 
his subordinate is assuming increased im- 
portance in industry. There is much left to 
be desired in the usual “‘you tell ‘em”’ 
method, as it is called by Allan Mogensen. 
If a little listening could be substituted for 
some of the talking we might get our points 
over to our subordinates and have them 
achieve a better understanding of what we 
think of their work. 

At several points in the demonstration 
given by Messrs. Hill and Hann it was ap- 
parent that the Works Manager was 
“‘telling’’ the Superintendent. I commented 


terrible,”’ 


responded the 


said 
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on it afterwards to Mr. Hill and he ad- 
mitted that this was so and that it was 
implicit in the relationship between a man 
and his subordinate. The situation required 
at a certain point that the superior let the 
subordinate see clearly what the require- 
ments of the situation were. This is what 
Mary Parker Follett used to call ‘“The law 
of the situation."’ The situation requires 
the employee to do certain things and it 
also requires his boss to see to it that he 
does do them. An understanding of non- 
directive counseling would be helpful to 
all those who have to review the per- 
formance of their subordinates. 





ADMINISTRATORS ARE ALWAYS SO BUSY 
‘DOING SOMETHING’ that they haven't 
time to find out what is being learned in 
research projects in their own field. The 
research people are so busy doing more 
research that they haven't time to tell 
the administrators what's going on. This 
lack of communication between researchers 
and administrators was the subject of one 
of my remarks in-the February issue of 
Personnel Journal. I haven't said much 
about the misuse of new research but this, 
too, is something which is often encoun- 
tered in business and industry. Examples 
are the ineffective use of job evaluation, 
producing salary and wage standards which 
are unrealistic. Another example is the 
frequent inability of a personnel director 
to develop a workable merit rating plan. 
Sill another is the damage which is so often 
done by the misuse of aptitude and in- 
telligence tests. Recently it has come to 
my attention that some curious errors are 
being made in conclusions based upon faulty 
salary surveys. In an early issue I shall have 
a paper by a young psychologist who once 
worked for me on what he calls ‘‘the 
phenonoma of regression in salary surveys.”’ 
I am not going to spoil the story by trying 
to tell it to you here, though those of you 
who are familiar with regression will 
probably be able to guess his thesis. 


Another article which will appear shortly 
will tell about the use of salary grades 
which in a sense are not grades. That is, 
instead of having about fifteen salary grades 
up to about $5000 a year this particular 
Company has one hundred grades. In other 
words there is a grade at nearly every point 
value. 

I remember arguing about this at least 
ten years ago with Dr. John W. Riegel, 
Dean of the Business School at Michigan 
University. We were discussing some of 
my manuscript for ‘‘Manual of Job Evalua- 
tion’’ published by Harper's in 1941, in 
which I was outlining the method of group- 
ing jobs together in grades. John wanted to 
know why it wasn't logical to have a 
separate range for every point value. I 
recall being obstinately and vehemently 
opposed to this idea. However, in the past 
five years I have been responsible for three 
or four companies adopting this plan. Look 
for an article on this subject in an early 
issue. 





Tue EpirorR ALWAYS LIKES TO GET 
LETTERS—complimentary mes, anyway. 
You will remember that in the January 
issue I remarked on the splendid job being 
done by Si Hall and Milt Olander as In- 
dustry Members of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. Milt writes as follows ‘‘It was very 
nice of you to comment the way you did 
in the last issue of your Personnel Journal 
concerning Cy Hall’s and my work on the 
Board. Cy was also pleased with your 
comment. As you perhaps know, both Cy 
and I are a couple of old thick-skinned 
guys and don’t mind the abuses we get from 
some quarters, but as you know the good 
thoughts are few and far between.”’ 





Anything that another Editor does is 
always interesting. A lively editorial couple 
lives not far from us—Robinson and Jane 
Mcllvaine. They publish the weekly Archive 
at Downingtown, Penna. This paper was 
picked out of the trash can a few years ago 
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and it has been made into a real factor in 
the community. They do a nice mechanical 
job as well. Robinson is now in Washington 
doing something for the national effort, 
while Jane remains at home. All she has to 
do is edit the paper, see that it gets printed 
properly, supervise the mailing, keep an 
eye on the job printing shop and raise 
several children on the side. She seems to 
be thriving on it and even has time for an 
infrequent ‘‘ride to hounds.’’ (It might be 
added that fox-hunting is also the favorite 
winter recreation of your Editor.) An idea 
of the liberal and intelligent editorial 
policy of the Archive may be seen in a two- 
column article in the issue of January 31st. 
The writer, Bob Williams, writes occasional 
pieces from the standpoint of labor. This 
one is a description of the grievance pro- 
cedure followed by his own union. The 
story begins by telling some of the fears 
and troubles in the life of the worker and 
what the union has been able to do for him 
on these points. The problem of a country 
weekly is different from that of a metro- 
politan daily but nevertheless it is unusual 
to find a story favorable to labor and written 
by a labor man appearing in the columns 
of the ‘‘capitalist press.”’ 





Another recent item tells the story of 
how the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers accepted a 15% cut involving 
20,000 union employees. The decision was 
made by a Board on which sat William M. 


Leader, President of the Philadelphia 
branch of the union. They were looking for 
some way to stop the drift of hosiery mills 
to the South where labor costs are so much 
lower. Leader dissented in the decision to 
recommend a 15% pay cut but, to help save 
the textile industry, he and other officials 
are going along with this decision. 





My wIrE CAME HOME THE OTHER DAY 
and told of hearing a college professor tell 
a group of women how, among other 
things, union wages have not kept pace 


with the rise in the cost of living. Heex- 
plained that although this was not true of 
take-home pay that it was true of the 
straight-time hourly rate, which he con- 
sidered the pertinent comparison. Imagine 
my surprise, therefore, when I saw in a 
recent issue of a Labor paper a somewhat 
different argument. The story, as I re- 
member it, was that take-home pay had 
not kept pace with the rise in the cost of 
living. ‘“The CIO News’’ for January 21st 
has a two-page spread under the title 
“America’s Economy Is In Its Biggest 
Boom but Workers Are Falling Behind’’! 
A sub-heading said “‘Share in Gains Denied 
Labor.’’ I submit that these headings are 
not representative of what is actually 


happening. 





MANY PEOPLE ARE INTERESTED IN 
SYMBOLS as representative of ideas. We have 
a recent letter from Henry J. McFarland, 
Director, Municipal Service Division of 
the Department of Civil Service of the 
State of New York. Mr. McFarland writes 
‘For some time, I have had a great deal of 
fun trying to use simple symbols as a train- 
ing tool, or precisely to fix certain aspects 
of organization, personnel and manage- 
ment. In discussions which I have had with 
professional groups, elected officials, civil 
service and personnel groups, I have been 
asked on several occasions if the material 
was in published form. Now I can answer 
“‘yes’’ to that question. I have not tried 
to be profound nor have I attempted to 
cover every aspect but I have tried to cover 
the important aspects."" Mr. McFarland’s 
ideas are contained in a little leaflet ““Three 
Symbols and a Formula.’’ One symbol is 
the five-pointed star standing for men, 
money, materials, management and public 
relations. 





Tue Mutuat Benerit Lire INsurANCE 
Company of Newark, N. J. publishes each 
month ‘‘The Mutual Benefit Estate and 
Tax Letter."’ The issue of October 1951 
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contained an interesting, brief article, 
‘Incentive Compensation for Executives."’ 
It points out that ““The three influences 
which have driven so many into business 
for themselves are; (1) the difficulty of ac- 
cumulating capital out of the most generous 
salary; (2) the curtailment of purchasing 
power because of inflation combined with 
rising surtaxes; and (3) the advantages 
offered by the capital gains route in creation 
of an estate."’ It seems paradoxical that 
the high income tax rates should be driving 
business men out of salaried positions and 
into their own businesses. That seems like 
a good result of what is coming to be a very 
one-sided tax arrangement. 





GETTING OUT OF THE RUT IS THE 
PROBLEM that most of us face. This idea was 
stimulated by an article in Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance for January under 
the title ‘“‘Why Lewyt Dropped Merit Rating 
For Foreman and What It’s Doing Instead.”’ 
The article was by Alex N. Lewyt, Presi- 
dent of the Corporation. He tells the story 
of how they got away from the usual 
formal paper-work rating of foremen and 
went into a three-step program to help 
foremen develop. The important part is 
that it was a plan developed to get hold of 
the imagination and enthusiasm of the 
foremen themselves. It wasn't cut and dried 
or something that was done with a mere 
form. The three steps are (1) an annual 
social and problem-solving meeting; (2) a 
’ self-rating program for supervisors—solely 
for their own use and (3) a personal con- 
ference program for each individual super- 
visor, in which he leads the Conference. 
The purpose is to help him learn how to 
bring out ways in which management 
can help do a better job. This story is worth 
reading by anyone interested in helping 
their foremen do a better job. As Mr. Lewyt 
says, their competitive advantage—if any 
—rests in the superiority of their foremen 
over the foremen of the competitor. 


ONE OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 
GROUPS OF CONSULTANTs in the field of 
personnel administration is Industrial Re- 
lations Counselors of New York. In the 
last annual report T. H. A. Tiedemann, 
the retiring Director, gave a definition of 
the term “‘industrial relations,’’ of which 
I quote a part: 

“Industrial relations is that complex 
of law and employer and union principles, 
policies, plans, procedures and attitudes 
arising out of the relationships of manage- 
ments and employees which largely deter- 
mines whether or not their enterprises will 
have the advantage of spontaneous co- 
operative effort from all who serve them 
and whether each will have a sense of ac- 
complishment and satisfaction on his job.”’ 





WHILE WE ARE AT IT, here is another 
comment on the term “‘industrial rela- 
tions.’’ A letter from Boris Blai, Jr. who is 
Chief, Civilian Personnel Officer of the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot gives 
his argument in favor of the term ‘‘man- 
power management."’ He says, ‘‘the words 
manpower and management appear to be 
far more descriptive of the subject matter. 
They suggest the area of interest very 
simply and directly—in the management of 
people.”’ 





FraNk RIisING IN HIS INTERESTING 
LETTER ‘‘Memo to Management”’ of Febru- 
ary 5th, points out that the popular notion 
that the defense program is going to de- 
velop 4 tremendous volume of manufactured 
goods for war is erroneous. He says that 
the military leaders want plants developed 
ready to produce goods for the army, navy 
and air force but they don’t want the 
goods produced, yet. Consequently what we 
need is, as Frank puts it, ‘‘experiment, 
changes of design, small pilot jobs, fre- 
quent adjustments, changes of mind.”’ 
He goes on to say that the military men 
‘don’t want immense stores of obsolescent 
material; they want preparedness with a 
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big P, with factories and materials to make 
the stuff when needed.’ He criticizes the 
politicians for allowing the people to be- 
lieve that very soon industries, like the 
automobile industry, which have been 
partly shut down, will soon be humming 
with the flow of mass production war 
goods. It just ain't so. 





TREMENDOUS OPPOSITION HAS  DE- 
VELOPED to the notion that the government 
will decree a union shop in order to settle 
the steel wage dispute and others of the 
same kind. The weekly magazine ‘‘The 
Freeman’ for February 11th had a stimu- 
lating article ‘“Will Freedom Be Sold Out 
In the Name Of Its Defense?’’ This story 
was written by Joseph H. Ball, former 
United States Senator from Minnesota. 
The article gives the arguments for and 
against compulsory union membership but 
points out that compulsory membership 
promotes and strengthens union monopoly. 
Reprints of the article may be obtained 
from the The Freeman, 240 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16. 





Ir 1s NICE TO BE QUOTED and reflects 
credit on the Personnel Journal and its 
authors when articles are copied or ab- 
stracted. The New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University publishes each month ‘‘In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations Abstracts and 
Annotations.’’ Many issues give brief ab- 
stracts from articles which have appeared 
in Personnel Journal. The issue for January 
1952 contained an abstract from the article 
which appeared in Personnel Journal under 
date of January entitled “‘In Favor of 
FEPC,”’ by Arnold Forster. 

SOMEBODY WAS COMPLAINING the other 
day about the fact that our mutual life 
insurance companies contain no real repre- 
sentation of their owners—the policy- 
holders. A letter from M. F. Auden, Per- 
sonnel Executive of Confederation Life 


Association, Toronto, encloses a copy of 
their annual report to the employees upon 
the completion of their 80th year in busi- 
ness. It is simply written and helpfully 
illustrated. An insert gives the names of 
members of the board, executives and field 
organizations. The most striking fact is 
that one of the two vice presidents and 
five other directors are ‘‘policy-holders 
directors,’’ elected by the policyholders 
themselves. 





Tue Worp Discrimination is tossed 
around a lot. To some it means one thing 
and to others it means something else. My 
life has been spent in many places and with 
many kinds of people. I have found it 
quite necessary to discriminate—but with- 
out prejudice, I hope. The most careful 
efforts in employment are devoted to dis- 
crimination. One applicant will be suitable 
for this job; another will do for that. You 
couldn’t run a business anywhere, except 
into the ground, without the most careful 
discrimination. It’s too bad, therefore, to 
use the word as a club to beat those people 
whose actions displease us. Some times 
discrimination is appropriate; other times 
it is very unfair. | know a man who has two 
senior partners in his business. One is a 
Jew. Is that discrimination? You bet it is! 
I'd discriminate in his favor, too, in many 
a situation. Last year he had to employ a 
new Secretary. Among the applicants was 
a personable Negro girl. Did he hire her? 
He did not. Why? She lacked some qualities 
necessary for satisfactory performance in 
the job. Who else was considered? Among 
the surviving candidates were two young- 
sters—a Catholic and a Jew. (My friend 
is an Episcopalian—the folks of whom it 
is said, ‘They never meddle in politics or 
religion."") They finally hired the Jewish 
girl and it has been a most successful choice. 
Did my friend discriminate? Yes. Is he 
prejudiced? I don’t think so. 


ud May 








Abuses of piece work methods are frequently 
allowing real wage increases to get out of hand. 
Nor are wage stabilization controls always effec- 
tive deterrents. It looks as if management must 
find a radically new way of inducing workers to 
turn out the product and keep costs in check. 
Perhaps the Scanlon Plan, or a group incentive 
method might do it. For obvious reasons the au- 
thor does not wish to reveal his employers name. 


Piece Work Earnings 
In Inflation 


By MartTIN L. SmitH 


HE efforts of the federal government through the Wage and Salary Stabilization 
Boards to check inflation have brought to light one aspect of industrial eco- 
nomics which has thus far defied control. This large leak in the dike is the 
level of piece work earnings in strongly organized industrial plants. Under extreme 
circumstances, as in the case of most immediate concern to the writer, the effect is 
to set at naught in those plants nearly all wage controls now in force. In order to 
examine this situation, some review of its antecedents and mechanics is necessary. 
The theory of incentives postulates a situation in which the worker will produce 
at an exaggerated level (presumably about as hard as he can keep up for all day) for 
the sake of the additional earnings to be gained. Under this theory, the level of the 
worker’s earnings can be increased only by either an additional expenditure of 
effort, or by increasing the base rates and prices. It is also assumed that the piece 
work prices have been so established that any worker who earns 20% to 30% over 
the base rate has little reserve effort still to expend. The a priori conclusion would 
be that this situation poses no inflationary threat. The fallacies in both the theory 
and practice of piece work are well known to most management people who have 
dealt with them. 


RELATION oF EARNINGS TO Propuctivity Lost 


To begin with, the relationship between an individual worker's day-to-day 
productivity, as measured by his earnings, and his ultimate production potential is 
so obscured by a number of other factors as to have lost all significance. The errors 
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which are introduced by the mechanics of time study and price setting, the worker's 
fear that an all-out effort on his part may bring about price reductions, and the 
damping effect of Union policy which seeks a uniform level of incentive earnings, all 
operate to obscure the actual significance of piece work earnings. 

To protect incentive workers from wage losses which might arise from circum- 
stances beyond their control, many unions have succeeded in obtaining the payment 
of average earnings under certain specified circumstances. 

“Average Earnings’’, as used in the writer's organization, is a variable hourly 
rate paid to piece workers in a variety of non-standard situations (including machine 
trouble, faulty stock, new jobs, temporary changes of any kind, temporary trans- 
fers). This rate (which is computed each week for each piece worker by dividing the 
number of hours spent on piece work into his total piece work earnings) will be 
used as the basis of hourly payment two weeks later whenever the operator can 
establish a claim to average earnings. Many operators perform actual piece work 
for only an hour or two each week, and are paid average earnings for the rest of the 
week. Few, if any, complete an entire week without receiving average earnings 
payment for a portion of it. Company experience here is that production under 
average earnings is approximately 65% of production under actual incentive. 

This device not only provides the desired protection, but gives the workers an 
instrument with which they can manipulate the level of earnings within rather 
broad limits. Thus, a man whose production of pieces over an eight-hour period 
may yield him an average hourly earning of $2.00, may, by claiming average earn- 
ings for a two-hour period on some pretext or other, actually compute his day’s 
production on the basis of six hours, with a resulting higher level of average earn- 
ings. A piece work price which has been too loosely set, either by accident or by 
the contriving of the worker, will tend to be preserved by all members of the work 
force, who carefully limit their production on that job. Thus, in most cases, there 
is actually a large reserve of potential production which is never realized. 


UNIon AND MEN Strive ror UNIFORMITY IN EARNINGS 


The Union as an organization, and the work force as individuals, tend to 
recognize a definite figure as the appropriate earnings level for the piece work force. 
They consider it unreasonable that any incentive earner should earn less than this 
figure, and they usually discipline workers who earn much above this figure. 

The reality of this ‘‘platform’’ concept is easily demonstrated by a statistical, 
distribution of incentive earnings at any given time. Nearly any type of human: 
behavior which can be measured in skill or speed is done better by some individuals 
than others. If many samples of such behavior from a large group of individuals can 
be measured and plotted on a graph, the results will form a curve which resembles 
the outline of a bell. The left-hand rim of the bell rests on the poorest performance, 
while the right-hand rim marks the best performance. There are not many people 
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at either extreme. Between these two extreme scores, the curve rises to the central 
peak, indicating the great proportion of people, which represents the average per- 
formance. The farther any given degree of skill or speed lies from the central peak, 
the fewer the individuals performing at that degree. The foregoing would be true of 
nearly any industrial task below the skilled level. 

For example, if the base rate for operating a single-spindle drill press is $1.41 per 
hour, and if the prices on the various drill press jobs are carefully set so that an 
experienced man working at a normal pace will earn exactly $1.41 per hour, then 
the earnings of a large group of experienced drill press operators, working at the best 
pace they can sustain, should range from $1.42 an hour to about $1.85 an hour. Only 
a few individuals should earn either of these figures; the greatest number should be 
earning about $1.65 an hour. That this almost never occurs will surprise only the 
industrially naive. 

In this example, the earnings of the group would most probably level off flatly 
somewhere near the group average. The above-average people would limit their 
performance, while below-average people would employ padding devices to bring 
their earnings up to the group level. In the writer's plant, both of these practices 
are unofficially admitted by the Union, and defended on the grounds that Manage- 
ment has sponsored them by ‘“‘pitting one man against another’’. Neither pegged 
production nor padding is regarded as bad unless carried to a conspicuous extreme. 


Costs ARE RistinG STEADILY 


The inflationary consequence of this phenomenon in the writer's plant has been 
the steady rise of this platform at a rate which considerably outstrips increases in 
the Consumer's Price Index or other measures of inflation. During this same period 
the Union has successfully negotiated several hourly increases and an escalator cost- 
of-living clause, whose function it was supposed to be to keep earnings abreast of 
increases in the cost of living. 

During the past eighteen months, the Consumer's Price Index has risen from 173.0 
to 187.6; during that same period escalator payments have increased from zero to 
13¢ an hour, an hourly increase of 15¢ has been granted, and the anticipated level of 
earnings has swelled from $1.80 an hour to $2.25 an hour. Thus, an increase of 8% 
in the Consumer’s Price Index has been met with an increase of nearly 30% in the 
actual level of wages of the incentive worker. Clearly, the measures which were 
originally negotiated as protection against inflation for the individual have them- 
selves developed into a powerful inflationary force. 


UNDESIRABLE By-PRopDUCTs 


There have been other unhappy by-products. 
First, the mechanics of time study and price setting have been damaged by the 
growing discrepancy between base rates and anticipated levels of plant incentive 
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earnings. The piece-work price-setting apparatus is designed to produce prices, 
based on careful time studies, which can yield earnings up to about 130% of base 
rate. As the sky-rocketing level of anticipated piece work earnings stretches this 
relationship to 200% and beyond, it becomes impossible for the time study men, 
using their regular formulae, to set prices which the work force will accept. This 
usually means that the time study men themselves become targets for the animosity 
of the workers, who, unaware of the economic forces involved, assume that Manage- 
ment is up to some deviltry or other. As the grievances pile up and the backlog of 
demanded re-studies grows, Management is forced to negotiate more and more 
prices without benefit of time study, simply to keep the plant in operation. 

To a very considerable extent, the successful operation of an incentive system 
depends on the confidence the workers have in the integrity of the time study men. 
The difficulties to which the Time Study Department falls heir, as a result of infla- 
tion, not only tend to stimulate grievances, but to damage its standing and reputa- 
tion in the eyes of the work force. This ground, once lost, is difficult to regain. 

Second, the rapid distortion of familiar economic values tends to disturb the 
worker, and to focus his attention more closely on the growing economic rewards 
than on his own productivity. 

Third, the hourly paid workers in the shop are simply unable to keep pace with 
their piece work colleagues, since they do not possess the same economic elasticity 
in their own work situations. The fact that the highly skilled trades are traditionally 


paid on an hourly basis creates an acutely embarrassing problem, which, in turn, 
makes it increasingly difficult to attract apprentices into these skilled trades—a 
deficit sure to have serious repercussions in future years. 


A Dirricutt SITUATION 


The situation described above is admittedly an extreme one, and not characteristic 
of all incentive plants, but the seeds of the problem must exist wherever piece work 
Operations are carried on without official ceilings. None of the administrative 
machinery now established to control inflation has yet had much effect on this 
problem. The abolition of piece work or the adoption of ceilings on earnings are 
not satisfactory answers, since their chief effect is further to limit production without 
reducing labor costs, and thereby hasten inflation. For Management effectively to 
control this problem is to invite labor disturbances, since it means rigorous policing 
of time cards and production counts, and the enforcement of unpopular piece prices. 

Government controls are not halting inflation in the area of industrial wage 
payments, and cannot, since the only available method also involves curtailing 
present per capita production. This leaves the problem squarely up to Management. 
Management's understandable reluctance to face costly disturbances now for the 
sake of avoiding economic disaster later does not lessen their responsibility to do so. 
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The case in favor of the title Director of 
Industrial Relations, instead of one based on the 
word “‘personnel’’, was persuasively presented in 
our last issue by Dr. Dale Yoder. This view has 
the weight of numbers behind it, too. Now the 
case of Personnel Administration is presented, in 
reply to a letter from the Editor. The author is 
Director of the Division of Personnel Administra- 
tion of the Conference Board, whose official choice 
is in favor of “‘personnel administration’ rather 
than ‘‘industrial relations’’. 


What's In A Name— 
A Rejoinder. 


By S. Avery Rause, 
National Industrial Conference Board. 


ou are right in believing that I favor the term ‘‘personnel administration”’ 

over any other term that I have examined. In accordance with your request, 

I am happy to review the reasons for this preference. But first let me try to 
answer the objections to ‘‘personnel administration’’ which you say have already 
been raised. I'll take them up one at a time. 

I. You say that it has been suggested that ‘‘a mew term should be used because 
‘personnel administration’ has unfortunate associations in the minds of many people.”’ 

I do not mean to treat this objection lightly when I say, ‘‘So what!’’. Granted 
that the concept of the personnel job has changed (and és changing)—is that a good 
reason for changing the title? If so, we've missed the boat in many job titles. For 
example, the term ‘‘banker’’ might once have had the popular connotation of a 
greedy usurer. But there has been great emphasis in recent years on the service aspects 
of banking. As a result, we think of bankers today in their service role rather than 
as calculating money-lenders and I don’t know that anyone has ever felt the need 
to change their title to ‘‘financial service operators’’ or ‘money managers’’. Simi- 
larly, the unbelievable cruelties and tortures inflicted on human beings by religious 
priests during the periods of the Reformation and Inquisition have not caused any 
of us to suggest that today’s highly respected priests should have a different title. 

The content of a job can grow and general understanding of it can change. 
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The title of the person holding it does not have to be altered because of this growth 
and change, if the title was a good one in the first place. 

Il. ‘The status of a ‘personnel manager’ has not been well defined.” 

I presume this includes several historic and justifiable criticisms, namely, that 
in the past the personnel administrator's place in the corporate scheme of things 
was not clearly understood (confusion about line-staff relationships and also about 
his sphere of influence in the company), that there was misunderstanding or com- 
plete lack of understanding of his real function, that some people felt he was ‘‘the 
attorney’’ for his company’s employees and some felt that he was ‘‘the attorney”’ 
for his company’s management, and perhaps finally that his job was ‘“‘to keep out 
the union”’. 

Let me start out by saying that I wish ‘“‘the status’’ of the personnel adminis- 
trator were everywhere fully clarified and understood this day of February, 1952! 
In any case, that the status of this, the most recent major function of management, 
has been poorly defined or only, partially defined, is true of the job of every other 
management specialist. Everyone has had to feel his way at the beginning until 
experience and clear-thinking minds were able to discern the real goals and purposes 
of the function and then fit the job properly into the whole. Yet the titles of these 
other management specialists haven't been altered because of the early confusion 
surrounding them if the title was a good one in the first place. Then why pick on the 
term ‘personnel administration"’ and change that? 

Ill. ‘Unqualified persons have held the job.”’ 

True. And, unfortunately, some personnel administrators are still unqualified 
just as some treasurers, purchasing agents and other specialists are unqualified for 
their jobs. But is that good reason for changing the title of the function or job? 
And if it is, who is going to be empowered to assign the title that denotes a deficiency 
to those individuals who are still unqualified? 

IV. ‘The job itself is becoming more and more restricted as the function of labor relations 
has been taken away from the personnel manager and handled by a labor relations head.’ 

This statement can be challenged in point of fact. We have noticed no apparent 
trend to set up a head of labor relations parallel to the head of personnel administra- 
tion. It is true that in some cases the collective or group relationships have been 
put under labor relations and all the functions having to do with individual rela- 
tionships have been put in a package under another head, but the two supervisors 
are then coordinated by a head of personnel administration. 

This is quite sound because labor relations are so integrated with all other aspects 
of personnel administration that the principles of good organization demand their 
coordination by a single individual. It is the title of this coordinator we are talking 
about—not the title of the person who heads the package of functions other than 
labor relations. 

Most of the leading companies that we have studied don’t separate the func- 
tions of personnel administration this way. Labor relations is considered a function 
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parallel to employment, training, wage and salary administration, etc. It is just 
another facet of the stone. 

This does not deny that there are many companies wherein the major concern 
with respect to people is of a collective nature and, therefore, with and through the 
union. Here the function in question is labor relations, collective bargaining, or 
whatever you wish to call it, and the broader term, personnel administration, does 
not apply. 

V. ‘‘. . . industrial relations is a more inclusive term than personnel management.”’ 

It certainly is inclusive—too inclusive. It could mean any relationship in which 
industry is a party: industry's relationship with the community, dealers, stock- 
holders, government, general public. 

At the same time, it is too limited a term. ‘‘Industrial’’ connotes manufacturing 
as contrasted with “‘commercial’’, which implies non-manufacturing. How about 
the administration of personnel policies, practices and procedures in the thousands 
of commercial firms—banks, department stores, insurance companies? Since ‘‘in- 
dustrial relations’ is meaningless or inapplicable in these companies, should we use 
the term “‘commercial relations’? I wince at the prospect. 

VI. ‘Suggested alterations to ‘personnel administration’ include ‘industrial relations’, 
‘employment relations’ or ‘manpower management.” 

I hope I have already helped to demolish the term ‘‘industrial relations’’ in 
the paragraphs above. But there my remarks were aimed only at the word “‘in- 
dustrial’’. Let’s look at the rest of the term—the word ‘‘relations’’. 

It is true that ‘‘relations’’ in this context means the active association of people 
together, but it also has several other unrelated meanings which may lend fuzziness 
to what we're trying to describe. The primary reason for my shying away from it, 
however, is that I feel it is greatly overshadowed in clarity, power and aptness by 
‘administration’. 

‘Employment Relations’’ impresses me as inadequate and limiting. I think 
I'm correct in believing that to a great many people ‘“‘employment’’ connotes merely 
hiring. Hiring is only one of the things we're talking about. 

‘‘Manpower Management”’ impresses me as completely unacceptable because 
of that first word. ‘‘Manpower’’ means just what it says—power available from or 
supplied by the physical effort of man. Certainly today we have progressed beyond 
the point of believing that leadership pertains only to the physical aspects of a job. 
What about the power of people that stems from mind and spirit? 

Besides, it’s too close to ‘*horsepower’’! 


RK KK AK 


Now to state my preference: 


WHY **PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION’’? 


Modern personnel administration is based on the uniqueness of the individual. 
(Continued on page 424) 





The enormous increase in income tax rates 
has brought a serious problem. Efforts to keep up 
the morale and productiveness of higher execu- 
tives are blunted by the low income remaining 
after taxes. Stock options are being used increas- 
ingly to overcome this difficulty, since the tax 
on increased value of stock when sold is 25%, as 
compared with income tax rates of 50, 60, 70 per 
cent and higher for incomes over $25,000 a year. 


Who Should Get 
Stock Options? 


By Arcu Patron, McKinsey & Company. 
Management Consultants, New York 


HE 1950 tax law added restricted stock options to the other incentives that 

industry may offer executives. More recently, the Salary Stabilization Board 

ruled stock options the only incentive device that can be more or less freely 
used. However, when management has secured stockholder approval of a plan to 
make stock options available to Company employees, it faces an important decision 
with very little experience to serve as a guide; How far down in the organization 
should options be given? 

In the year since stock options became practical again, more than 10 per cent 
of the companies listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange have taken advantage of this 
incentive vehicle. Their decisions on the question of how many should be offered 
options varies from one or two top executives to upwards of 20 per cent of the entire 
payroll. A study of the first hundred stock option plans filed with the Stock Ex- 
change showed that approximately one-third of those companies reporting included 
less than 15 top executives in the option plan. Another one-third included more than 
50 executives, with the remaining third falling between these two figures. 

Bearing in mind that company managements decided on the number of employees 
to include in their option plan with little historical experience to back their judg- 
ment, what factors might be considered important in reaching this decision? The 
writer has assisted more than a dozen companies in arriving at an answer to this 
important question. It seems to me there are a number of reasonably reliable prin- 
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ciples that should be followed. But the first question to answer is: are stock options 
practical in your company? 


Ir Depenps 


My own experience would indicate that the decision to use stock options will 
depend on the conditions facing the individual company. There will be many 
situations where the soundest decision would be not to issue options. However, 
conditions within a given company are favorable to the use of stock options as an 
incentive when: 

1. The company’s shares are listed, and actively traded. Historically, the in- 
centive value of options on shares in privately-owned companies is partly dissipated 
by the twin problems of disposal and establishing value for tax purposes (unless a 
public offering is planned). 

2. The company has been reasonably successful in the recent past. Several 
companies to my knowledge have finally decided against stock options because 
they felt stock-holder relations would suffer. 

3. The top executive group is fairly young, averaging close to 55 years of age 
or less. (This makes it possible for executives to contribute to company growth over 
a long enough period to warrant an adequate stock option.) 

4. Compensation is already high, and the tax rate on a salary increase would be 
unrealisticaily large. 

5. The executive receiving an option is under no implied or actual restraints in 
disposing of shares purchased. 

6. The business is such that executive action can have greater effect on share 
prices than random economic fluctuations. (This would include companies in the 
process of reorganization, where the risks are high, hence should offer a matching 
reward. ) 

Management should clearly understand its objective in making the decision 
to use options. It is not uncommon for the top executive group to consider the 
question—how far down should we go?—with two intrinsically different objectives 
in mind; 

I—to provide incentive 

2—as a reward for past services. 

There is a third factor that also intrudes in some discussions; to broaden owner- 
ship among employees. 


Stock Options As An Incentive 


There are sound reasons for believing that stock options are best suited to 
providing incentive, and that rewards for past services and broader ownership can 
better be accomplished by some other device. The principal advantage of the stock 
option from the executive's point of view is that it offers him a chance to take a 
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profit on which the tax is relatively smaller than it would be as income. But note 
the conditions under which this relationship must operate: 

1. Unless an employee is in a position to contribute to company profits, a stock 
option in effect represents something for nothing. To really contribute, he 
should be a key executive. 

. The employee, to benefit substantially from a profitable option, must be in 
a very high tax bracket. In other words, he must stand to gain materially, 
taxwise, if the capital gains tax rises to 30 per cent, or even 50. (Most tax 
authorities are inclined to doubt that the capital gains tax will advance to 
the latter figure. As they see it, the loss in income to the Treasury resulting 
from people refusing to sell would more than offset any theoretical gain 
stemming from an increase in the tax rate. Equity owners do not have to sell 
and take a profit, unless there is an incentive to do so.) 

The importance of an executive's salary in establishing the incentive value 
of a stock option can be readily shown. Let us assume that the head of a 
company received $200,000 in 1939. If he was married and had 2 dependent 
children, his salary would have to be approximately $1,700,000 today to 
provide the same income after adjusting for the difference in taxes (based on 
the Revenue Act of 1951) and cost of living. To such an executive, the stock 
option is a potent incentive. 

. The option provides the effect of ownership for the recipient. But years will 
elapse before the reward, if any, is forthcoming. This means that the optionee 
must also have a rather large option, so that the profit potential is worth 
while. It means, too, that he must have many years of service left if he is to 
contribute importantly to Company profits over the life of the option. 


Some Prerer ANOTHER REWARD 


Rewarding men for past services and broadening stock ownership among em- 
ployees CAN be done by means of stock options. But the practical fact seems to 
be that men receiving options as a reward for past services are usually fairly close 
to retirement, and they frequently would prefer some other reward, such as a contingent 
deferred income contract. After all, they will retire in, let us say, six or seven years. 
Rather than run the risk of depending on a hazardous stock market for their reward, 
what is more natural than that they should prefer the relative security of an employ- 
ment contract. If inflation is the worry, this Contract can call for stock to be set 


aside (as in General Electric Co. and Otis Elevator Co. plans) rather than cash. 
The case for broadening ownership by means of stock options usually involves 


including employees who (a) cannot importantly effect profits, (b) are in relatively 
low tax brackets, and (c) whose financial unsophistication makes them a target for — 
incentive-in-reverse should the stock market slump during the legal six months 
holding period. The same results—broader stock ownership—can be obtained by 
means of a stock purchase plan, or some variation thereof. 
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The answer to ‘‘how far down to go with options”’ is greatly affected by the 
amount of stock to be optioned. As has been mentioned, the long-term nature of 
the incentive calls for a sizeable potential reward. How much incentive is there in 
an option that offers an annual profit over the life of the option of, say, $1,000 
annually on the assumption of a 200 per cent rise in the value of the stock? Obviously, 
not much if the executive's salary is over $20,000. A study of incentive compensa- 
tion for executives made by the writer indicated that a successful bonus plan probably 
requires payment in a good year of 30 per cent of salary or more. It would seem 
logical that the long-term option to provide incentive would have to offer an even 
greater potential reward. 

Yet, if options are carried too far down in the organization, the amount of stock 
available for the major executives at the top level may be seriously reduced. One 
company offered options so far down in the organization that only 35 per cent of 
the available stock options could be assigned to the executive group. This reduced 
the value of options assigned the most important segment of management to less 
than one year’s salary. The lower echelon actually received options worth less than 
6 months salary, so that effective incentive was lacking in both groups. 

How much stock is needed to provide incentive for an executive? The restricted 
option is too new a device for history to provide a factual answer. It may be observed, 
however, that there are two important forces working against each other; on the 
one hand, the option must be large enough to provide incentive: on the other, it 
must not be so large that the executive cannot pay for the stock. The latter is im- 
portant. The spirit of the 1950 tax law is that the restricted stock option should 
provide an ownership incentive, make executives important investors in their com- 
panies. When options valued at one million dollars or more are offered executives, 
nine out of ten can only take up the option by selling a sizable portion of the stock. 
This violates the spirit of the law, and may result in a sound incentive device being 
eliminated from later tax laws. Furthermore, the over-sized option is one of the 
important objections raised by stockholders in suits filed to date against companies 
granting options. (See complaints in stockholders’ suits, recently filed against several 
well-known companies.) 

Options worth less than 2 years salary leave something to be desired as an 
incentive. The chance for executive action to result in an important capital gain 
may well be too limited in most instances. On the other hand, when the option is 
worth more than 4 years salary, the executive will find it financially difficult to take 
up the option without selling a sizable portion of his stock. 


Pros AND Cons oF A Broap Stock Option PLAN 


A number of companies have examined with great care the advantages and 
disadvantages of carrying a stock option plan down to supervisory employees. In 
one case, the company studied the inclusion of all exempt salaried employees, down 
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to $350 monthly salary. In another, the original plan included a sizable number of 
employees earning under $600. 

The Advantages—The advantages of reaching down to include so many em- 
ployees—in one case 20 per cent, in the other 9 per cent—might be as follows: 

1. The identification of a large number of employees with company manage- 
ment, strengthening morale and improving team work. 

2. Broader stock ownership among employees, that should strengthen the desire 
to work in the company and reduce the turnover. 

3. Provide an incentive for greater creative effort on the part of employees at 
all levels (The relative strength of this incentive may well be questioned in the light 
of the considerations mentioned previously.) 

The Disadvantages—The restricted stock option is barely a year old. Its strong 
and weak points have not been tested throughly. Therefore, in looking for potential 
problem areas it is necessary to bear in mind that the stock option will cover a 
period of from 5 to 10 years. Many changes in management—employee relationships 
could occur during these years that now seem remote or unlikely. 

A list of the possible disadvantages resulting from including a large number of 
employees in a stock option plan might be as follows: 

1. Such a plan might set a precedent that could limit management's freedom 
in future actions relating to compensation. For example, it might touch off an ill- 
considered demand for extending bonuses—if such were to come under consideration 
—to this same group of employees. 

2. The union might come to regard a broad option plan as bargainable. (It will 
be recalled that when pension plans were first adopted, they were not considered 
bargainable by management.) The fact that the average employee is apt to regard a 
stock option as “‘something for nothing’’ enhances the risk that the union might 
try to bargain for stock options, possibly using them as a trading point. 

3. Any employees who are NOT included in a broad option plan might resent 
exclusion to the point of organizing to secure what they regarded as fair treatment. 
Unions would not be slow to take advantage of any such sentiment. 

4. Employees advancing from one stock option level to another will EXPECT 
new options to put them on a par with other employees in the group. 

The experience of companies with relatively low employee turnover is that 
death, promotions, and resignations in a given group of employees during a five- 
year period may run as high as 30 per cent. The writer knows of good companies 
with turnover figures approximating 1o per cent yearly in the $400 to $700 monthly 
groups. This means a sizable block of optionable shares will have to be kept in re- 
serve to meet this demand. (It is not unlikely that, as the price of the stock ad- 
vanced, some employee groups would demand relatively Jarger allocations of stock 
to equalize, in their own minds, the opportunity for profit.) 

Moreover, any employees hired asa business expands would expect to receive 
options comparable to those held by employees with like responsibilities. On the 
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basis of past growth in some companies, this alone would require a sizable amount 
of optionable stock in reserve. 

5. The problem of “‘the cut-off point’’ is accentuated as lower levels of em- 
ployees are included in an option plan. Even at the very top there may be a few 
executives whose contribution potential is insufficient to warrant a sizable option 
on an incentive basis. But as lower level employees are added, and the number of 
potential non-contributors increases, the choosing of a ‘‘cut-off’’ becomes more dif- 
ficult and the incipient morale problem grows. 

6. Since “‘cut-off’’ points are necessarily arbitrary, the effect is to give em- 
ployees_at lower levels options whether they want them or not. They don't have to 
do anything to be eligible for an option except to be an employee (In a stock pur- 
chase plan, the individual at least agrees to set aside money to take up the stock). 
The chances are that many would NOT take up their option with any other thought 
than selling out as soon as possible. 

Then, too, the long-term nature of the incentive offered by the option appears 
primarily to those with a good deal of financial understanding and experience—a 
quality found in much greater abundance in higher executives. Top executives are 
better able to understand—and assume—the normal risks accompanying an option. 
They are more likely to plan their financial lives so that they can take up the option. 
The six months holding period is an important risk. One large company, studying 
this hazard, found-that stock bought in any of the past 48 months would have been 
subjected—at some point during the next six months—to losses of up to 25 per cent. 

Middle and lower echelon executives normally find greater motivation in in- 
centive compensation than in stock options. As a group they are younger, and their 
need for cash income is relatively acute. They are buying houses, sending children 
to college, and trying to establish a living standard they feel to be in keeping with 
their responsibilities. 

Not only does a cash bonus generally offer greater incentive to these executives 
earning less than $25,000, but it is frequently cheaper for stockholders. At present 
tax rates, a cash outlay is usually less expensive than the permanent dilution in a 
shareholder's equity that results from a stock option. 


EsTABLISHING THE ‘‘Cut-Orr’’ Point 


We have considered rather broadly the principles involved in deciding how far 
down options should be granted. But the individual company must make its deci- 
sion on the basis of its own men and their responsibilities. 

As we have seen, the stock option is a device largely for use as an incentive 
among top executives. But just how far down does this imply? Certainly the presi- 
dent, and the executives reporting to him. The decision therefore turns on whether 
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the third or fourth executive line is the logical ‘‘cut-off,’’ whether they are near 
enough to top to warrant inclusion in an option plan. 

It has been my observation that the “‘cut-off’’ decision is simplified if it is made 
on the following basis: 

Step 1: The options available should be sufficient to more than provide ade- 
quate incentive—options worth from 2 to 4 years pay at current salary— 
to the first two levels of management—(The President, and the men re- 
porting directly to him). If this is a group adequately covered, some stock 
should be held in reserve for new men joining this line. Probably 20 to 30 
per cent of the amount assigned these two lines of responsibility is suffi- 
cient for this reserve, unless some provision is desirable for further options 
to the same executives based on future contributions they might make war- 
ranting such a reward. 

Step 2: If a substantial block of stock still remains, the third echelon should 
be considered in these terms: 

a—How important are their responsibilities for decisions affecting 
net profits? 

b—How high is their current compensation? 

c—Are these men potentially capable of stepping into the second 
line? And how soon? In other words, will a relatively long-term 
incentive pay dividends to the company? 

If the answers to these questions point to the wisdom of including this level, 
and the number of optionable shares permits, the third level should certainly be 
included. Just as companies paying incentive bonuses find it advantageous for com- 
petitive development to include middle management, so companies with option 
plans may well find it valuable to train third line executives in the same atmosphere 
that exists at the top level. 

There will be companies with enough optionable stock available to include the 
fourth level of management. However, before this group is included in an option 
plan, the a-b-c questions asked about the third echelon should be carefully con- 
sidered. In a majority of cases, one or more of these essential conditions will exclude 
the fourth level. 

A good deal of emphasis should be placed on the hazards of the stock option 
at the third and fourth levels. Many men in this group simply cannot afford to bor- 
row substantial sums against stock that in a given six months’ period could readily 
slump from 30 to 50 per cent in value. It will be recalled that most big waves of 
stock-option granting have occurred at peaks in the stock market. Previous stock 
option peaks occurred in 1936-1937 and in 1928-1929, when the stock market was 
approaching an important turning point. 

It is likely that there will be relatively few companies including the fourth level 
of management in stock option plans if the strengths and weaknesses of options are 
adequately considered. 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


The decision to use stock options as a compensation vehicle h nges basically on 
two major considerations: (1) The capital _ “1s tax feature, and () The risks in- 
herent in the use of the option. If the execu:. es under consideration do not stand 
to benefit greatly from the capital gains tax asp t of the option, tuere are means of 
providing incentive that have many of the «ch ~ features found ii. stock options. 
Similarly, there are methods of offering inducement that invol ves |vss financial risk 
to the individual. 

There is adequate evidence that a company stands to gain relatively little from 
an option plan that includes too many of its employees. Dilution of incentive avail- 
able to executives when shares are spread too thinly is matched by a dilution of 
stockholders equity when too much new stock is created by the option. In other 
words, the incentive created by the option—its primary purpose—is blunted to the 
extent an option plan embraces employees who are unlikely to be motivated by such 
a device, and who are not in a position to make the contribution to net profit that 
is essential. 

The lower level employee, on his part, will frequently not be fully aware of the 
normal risk inherent in an option. And, as the option comes to him largely unwanted, 
he is likely to be motivated relatively little by its availability. 


(Continued from page 416) 
Within the framework of free enterprise in which it is conceived, its broad goal is to 
increase the efficiency and profitableness of the enterprise through the application of 
the principles of sound personnel administration. In order to do this, the morale of 
all the people involved must be constantly raised. The experiences of all of the 
people involved must be satisfying to them and, at the same time, must be precisely 
the kind of experiences the leaders of their respective enterprises want them to 
enjoy. With that as a background, let’s look at the two words “‘administration”’ 
and ‘“‘personnel’’ as my very good friend, Tom Spates, sees them: 
‘* Administration’’—the highest form of executive leadership 
‘*Personnel''—people. Not just a few of the people. Not just the people in the 
office—or just the people in the sales department, but ALL OF THE PEO- 
PLE. Everyone on the payroll from the porter to the president, from the 
charwoman to the chairman. 
If someone comes up with a more fitting term than Personnel Administration, 
I'll be all for it. But I haven't seen it yet. 





Usually there is something to be said on both 
sides of a question. ‘‘In Favor of FEPC’’ appeared 
in February and aroused some comment. Here is 
one view on the other side of the question. The 
Editor’s own comments will be found in ‘‘Editor 
to Reader.”’ 


Against FEPC 


By RanpotpH Van NostranpD 


HE propagandists in favor of FEPC have fashioned themselves a standard 

‘‘case’’. This is presented in glowing generalities, with smug references to 

‘our Democracy”’ in hand picked instances and, frequently, with a reference 
to morality and spiritual law. The hard working personnel executive, face to face 
with the daily realities of hiring, training and upgrading of employees, wants some- 
thing more solid on which to base a verdict. Let’s take a look at a typical ‘‘case’’ 
and consider some of the implications of FEPC from the standpoint of practicality, 
philosophy and morals. 

There is the broad statement that, in common with all right-thinking Ameri- 
Cans, most business men are opposed to discrimination in employment. That simply 
is not so. 

Business would be in trouble in short order if careful and incessant discrimina- 
tion was not exercised in hiring, upgrading, firing and in personnel administration 
in general. Business men discriminate as to age, sex, physical condition, experience, 
ability, personality, skill, marital status, and a host of other factors. Some also dis- 
criminate as to race, creed or color, but not so many as to have prevented an im- 
provement in relationships between the majority and the so-called minority groups 
that has been in geometric progression during the past 20 years. 

All that FEPC laws accomplish is that they change the source of discrimination; 
they don’t eliminate it but merely transfer the rights of discrimination from the 
employer, who has the fundamental duty of choice, to a bureaucrat who has no 
rightful concern in the matter. 


FEPC Cannot Create Joss 


Our ‘‘case’’ presents another fallacious generality that FEPC actually gives the 
employer a wider market. Not at all. FEPC creates not one single productive job. 
It makes more jobs for bureaucrats, of course, but not for the prospective employees 
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of business. In this connection, look into your own experience. How many qualified 
applicants have you turned down for any reason? 

It is most convenient to dodge the issue of qualifications for the job; so, we are 
told that these so-called minorities are restricted to menial, lower paid jobs or re- 
ceive less wages. But I quote George S. Schuyler, associate editor of the Pittsburgh 
Courier, largest negro newspaper in America. 

‘Despite the proscription to which Negroes are allegedly subjected, they own 
13 banks, 74 credit unions, 60,000 retail businesses, 20 savings and loan associations 
and 204 insurance companies.’’ They own 200 newspapers with their own printing 
plants. They spend $30,000,000 annually in 40,000 Negro churches valued at 
$250,000,000, according to Mr. Schuyler, who should know whereof he speaks. 
And, as anyone who has glanced into a few factories can suspect, they hold millions 
of skilled and semi-skilled jobs in American industry. 

There are two more standard points in the ‘‘case’’. One: where FEPC laws exist 
they are ‘‘voluntarily’’ accepted. Now there is a pair of mutually exclusive words 
in apposition. “Voluntary: from one’s own choice, unconstrained by interference’. 
‘Compulsory: coercive, urged by force or physical or moral restraint.’’ The law is 
compulsion. The policeman and his club are there, even if hidden behind the door. 

Two: FEPC laws have proved a bulwark against Communism. Then why is it 
that wherever they have been advocated, the Communist press and Communist 
organizations have been in the forefront of such advocacy? 

Finally, the moral tone is injected as the clincher. Discrimination is immoral 
and unjust. If there is any immorality, it is in FEPC itself; because it is a political 
invention, and a fraud in that it produces no new jobs, nor does it cure intolerance 
or bigotry. It merely substitutes the force of the State for the voluntary choices of 
the citizen. It destroys the freedom of the worker and the employer alike, because 
it destroys their status as equals. It discriminates against white Peter in favor of 
colored Paul. And it makes a mock of the work of the churches for more than 
2,000 years, because it turns God’s work over to Caesar. 


FEPC Nor Apoptep By Poputar VorTE 


I said a while ago that FEPC laws are political inventions. Nowhere in the 
country have they been enacted by a vote of the people. Everywhere they have been 
the product of pressure groups working on subservient politicians. California is the 
only state where the people have had the opportunity to speak; and in California 
they turned down FEPC two and a half to one. 

So California offers a good example of voluntary action. What has happened 
there? Los Angeles and its environs have the largest Negro population, about 
300,000. That is six per cent of the total population. According to the state employ- 
ment service, non-whites get ten per cent of the job referrals. A recent spot check of 
a group of companies known to have experience in the employment of Negroes in- 
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dicated they are go per cent in skilled and semi-skilled jobs. This is remarkable, since 
at the start of the war the Negro population in the area was only 80,000 and the 
275% imcrease came mainly from rural areas in the South where city skills are rare. 

Business groups, working with school authorities, are emphasizing the need 
for proper preparation and qualification for the jobs sought and Negroes are begin- 
ning to get clerical jobs in several fields, including communications and public util- 
ities because they have made adequate preparation for them. In San Francisco jobs 
have been opened in transportation for the first time. Good community public rela- 
tions, education and understanding are doing in a voluntary way, what the police- 
man’s club cannot accomplish. 

On his last visit to California, in the spring of 1949, Lester Granger of the 
National Urban League stated in a newspaper interview that ‘‘California has made 
tremendous strides in the last 10 years in improving relations among its various ra- 
cial and religious groups’’. The factor responsible, in his opinion, was a program of 
economic education and vocational counseling. 

Discrimination as to race, creed and color is fading out of the California picture, 
because Californians are voluntarily meeting the problem on the basis of individuals 
rather than groups. They want no part of the ancient European fallacy that free 
men are incapable of managing their own affairs but must have a group of cynical fro- 
fessionals to be their social and economic guardians. More and more employers are 
approaching their hiring on the basis of merit; job preparation, skill, experience, 


productivity, general conduct. These are the true tools of personnel administrators. 
And this approach breeds tolerance and understanding. 

Once again to quote Schuyler: ‘‘Considering all the factors involved, the facts 
of human nature and the brief span of years since most Negroes were property . . . 
Americans should be proud that their free system has been capable of such elasticity 
and that this nation has moved so close to solving so difficult a problem’’. 
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What Management Is Reading 


A recent issue of Business Week contains 
an editorial titled “Businessmen Read."’ 
Commenting on a survey of reading habits 
of executives, made by the Research In- 
stitute of America and published in the 
January nineteenth issue of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, Business Week says: 
“The literary world has finally discovered 
that the Model T tycoon who read nothing 
but cost sheets and sales reports is obsolete. 
According to the new picture painted for 
the Saturday Review by the Research In- 
stitute of America, the businessman of 1952 
reads more books than the average, covers 
a wider range of subjects."’ 

The entire section of this issue of the 
Saturday Review which is titled Tue Bust- 
NESSMAN IN AMERICA was planned and 
edited by the RIA. Leo Cherne, RIA’s 
Executive Secretary, writes at length on 
The Writer and the Entrepreneur, Lewis 
Galantiere tries to answer Just What Is 
America? and Elmo Roper writes on The 
Changing Face of Business. It is an issue well 
worth having on hand for some time. 

RIA asked 15,000 corporation officers 
and executives how many books they read 
a year. Fifty-five per cent reported they 
read more than 10 books a year, 19 per cent 
read over 25 books. Top man in the poll was 
a Minnesota baking company official who 
reads 300 books in 365 days. 

What do they read? RIA found that 
the tastes of the American executive en- 
compass almost as broad a range of interests 
as there are books published. The twenty- 
five leading titles in the RIA poll include 3 
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sea stories, 6 best seller novels, 9 books 
about public personages and policies, one 
‘‘self-help’’ book and one book on busi- 
ness. Some examples: 


Kon Tiki, by Thor Heyerdahl 

The Forrestal Diaries, edited by Walter Millis 

The Sea Around Us, by Rachel Carson 

Closing The Ring, by Winston Churchill 

A Foreign Policy for Americans by Senator Robert A. Taft 

What's Ahead For American Business, by Sumner Slichter 

Strange Lands and Friendly People, by William O. Douglas 

How I Made The Sale That Did The Most For Me, by J. 
N. Hickerson 


Stitt Far To Go 


Obviously, today’s businessman is a 
reader, compared with his predecessors. 
But Business Week points out that he still 
seems to fall short of the Harvard ideal. 
The Saturday Review asked Professor Sumner 
Slichter, Lamont University Professor at 
Harvard, to draw up a list of books pub- 
lished during the past year which business- 
men would find useful. As Business Week 
observes, printed side by side the two 
lists have virtually nothing in common. 
(The Saturday Review calls Professor Slichter 
one of the best informed men on economic 
problems in the United States. Businessmen 
apparently agree, for Slichter’s What's 
Ahead For American Business is the only 
book on business that the executives polled 
by RIA reported reading this year.) 

Dr. Slichter’s list contains 15 titles, 
each one succinctly annotated. It is a highly 
specialized list of which the following 
examples are typical: 
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Inflation In The United States, 1940-48, by L. V. Chandler 
(Harper & Bros.) 

Managerial Economics, by Joel Dean (Prentice-Hall) 

The Corporation Income Tax, by Richard Goode (John 
Wiley & Sons) 

Russia's Soviet Economy, by Harry Schwartz (Prentice- 
Hall) 


Business Week says: ‘‘We like this list 
and wish that Dr. Slichter’s titles had been 
read more. To work through a systematic 
discussion of economics and finance has 
great value. We hope that businessmen will 
continue to read widely as well as deeply, 
that business writers will work for lucidity 
and force. Then fun and duty reading will 
come closer.”’ 


RIA’s RECOMMENDATIONS 


| Businessmen may read, but unless the 
| 15,000 executives polled by RIA felt they 
should refrain from reporting their pro- 
fessional and specialized reading, they 
aren't reading enough of what they need. 
No doubt a wide range of titles was re- 
ported in the survey, but the 25 leading 


titles represent a limited scope and closely 
parallel the fiction and non-fiction best 
seller lists. 

RIA reports: ‘‘Government and 
science, public relations, cold war tensions, 
labor unions, changing mores and morals, 
long-range economic trends, shifting pat- 
terns of public taste and attitudes, all 
crowd around the desk of the present-day 
manager testing his knowledge, demanding 
his decision. Ideas come from books, and 
in the swift competition of contemporary 
. business ideas must come before policy or 
action. To read is an act of self-defense as 
well as a means of recreation and in- 
spiration.”’ 

So RIA makes up its own list of recom- 
mended reading for executives. It is an ex- 
cellent list, and judiciously annotated. It 
covers selections, classified into the 
following groups, each of which is pre- 
ceded by pertinent commentary by a member 
of RIA’s staff: 1. Mobilizing Industry, 2. 
Paying, for Security, 3. Inflation, 4. Business 


in "52, 5. Business and Society, 6. Making 
Executive Decisions, 7. Employee Relations. 
The whole list is well worth getting hold 
of, for personnel executives, like others, 
need to read broadly. Here we restrict our- 
selves, however, to reporting books that 
help to get the day-in day-out personnel 
job done. We were interested, therefore, to 
compare RIA’s list with the books 
PERSONNEL JouRNAL sclected for review 
during the past year. RIA’s list included 
the following, all of which have been re- 
viewed here, as well as others which will 
not be named because of space limitations: 


Manpower Resources and Utilization: Principles of Work 
Force Analysis, by A. J. Jaffe and Charles D. Stewart 
(John Wiley & Sons) 

Twentieth Century Economic Thought, edited by Glenn E. 
Hoover (Philosophical Library) 

The Technique of Executive Control, by Edwin Haskell 
Schell (McGraw-Hill) 

Rowds to Agreement, by Stuart Chase (Harper & Bros.) 

Readings in Personnel Administration, by Paul Pigors 
and Charles A. Meyers (McGraw-Hill) 

Communication Within Industry: Principles and Methods 
of Management-Employee Interchange, by Raymond 
W. Peters (Harper & Bros.) 

Bonds of Organization, by E. Wight Bakke (Harper & 
Bros.) 

Industry's Unfinished Business: Achieving Sound In- 
dustrial Relations and Fair Employment, by Sara 
E. Southall (Harper & Bros.) 

Psychology of Personnel in Business and Industry, by Roger 
M. Bellows (Prentice-Hall) 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL’s SELECTIONS 


RIA’s list of books that personnel 
executives would be especially interested in 
includes other titles, of course. Of the 
approximately 60 books reviewed in Psr- 
SONNEL JouRNAL last year we would like to 
call special attention to the following: 


Collective Bargaining, by Neil W. Chamberlain (McGraw- 
Hill) 

Employee Benefit Plans In Operation, by Jay V. Strong, 
(Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, D. C.) 

Human Relations In Modern Industry, by R. F. Tredgold 
(International Universities Press) 

Industrial Sociology, by Delbert C. Miller and William 
H. Form (Harper & Bros.) 

New Ways To Better Meetings, by Bert and Frances Strauss 
(Viking Press) 

Personnel Administration: A Point Of View And A Method, 
by Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers (McGraw-Hill) 
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Studies in Leadership: Leadership and Democratic Action, 
edited by Alvin W. Gouldner (Harper & Bros.) 


Incidentally, three of the 15 books 
recommended in the Saturday Review by 
Dr. Slichter are of direct interest to per- 
sonnel executives and are scheduled for 
review in an early issue of PERsoNNEL 
JouRNAL: 


Industrial Productivity, edited by L. Reed Tripp (In- 
dustrial Relations Research Association, Madison, 
Wisconsin) 

Psychological Analysis of Economic Bebavior, by George 
Katona (McGraw-Hill) 

Pattern For Industrial Peace, by William F. Whyte (Har- 
per & Bros.) 


AMA’s Report On Executives’ CHoices 


Every year the American Management 
Association adds approximately 600 new 
business and economic books to its manage- 
ment library, weeding out the obsolete 
and superseded volumes to help make room 
for the additions. The result is one of the 
world’s best selective libraries of publica- 


tions in this field. - 

A fair measure of management's cur- 
rent reading interests is shown by AMA 
library circulation figures, and from these 
we see that at least some executives are 
going beyond the best-sellers. (AMA's 
library of course is available only to AMA 
members.) Latest tabulation by the library 
staff indicates that the reading habits of 
business executives are just as practical and 
utilitarian today as they were more than 
two years ago when the previous tabulation 
was reported by AMA. AMA’s library rec- 
ord does not contradict RIA’s extensive 
tapping of the reading habits of 15,000 
executives, for the number of borrowers is 
not reported by AMA. Here, however, are 
the ten top favorites, on the basis of bor- 
rowings from AMA by members over the 
past year: 

The Functions Of The Executive, by Chester I. Barnard 

(Harvard University Press) 

Training Employees and Managers For Production And 


Teamwork, by Earl G. Planty, William S. McCord 
and Carlos A. Efferson (The Ronald Press) 


Top-Management Organization And Control, by Paul E. 
Holden (Stanford University Press) 

Organization And Management In Industry And Business, 
by William B. Cornell (The Ronald Press) 

Executive Ability: Its Discovery And Development, by Glen 
U. Cleeton and Charles W. Mason (The Antioch 
Press) 

The Technique of Executive Control, by Erwin Haskell 
Schell (McGraw-Hill) 

Rebuilding The Sales Staff: Practical Techniques For The 
Selection And Training Of Salesmen, by Saul Poliak 
(McGraw-Hill) 

Office Management: A Handbook, edited by Coleman L. 
Maze (The Ronald Press) 

The Sales Manager's Handbook, edited by John Cameron 
Aspley (The Dartnell Corp.) 

The Supervision of Personnel: Human Relations In The 
Management Of M:n, by John M. Pfiffner (Prentice- 
Hall) 


Most of these books are hardy peren- 
nials of the how-to-do-it class which have 
appeared in previous lists compiled by 
AMA's library. There are some revised 
editions, but only one is a new publication 
of 1951: Pfiffner’s The Supervision of Per- 
sonnel. This was reviewed in the February 
1952 issue of PersoNNEL JouRNAL. Dr. Pfiff- 
ner’s book reflects the need for broad read- 
ing by personnel executives. It draws 
heavily on the findings of industrial soci- 
ology, social psychology, and applied an- 
thropology. Its immediate popularity, as 
reflected in AMA's tabulation of current 
reading interests, is doubtless sparked by 
management's increasing awareness of the 
contribution the social sciences can make to 
personnel administration and labor rela- 
tions. 


EVALUATION 


Scanning RIA’s list of recommended 
books, most of them recently published, 
one is struck by the problem of how any 
executive can evaluate and select his current 
reading. PERsoNNEL JourNAL has been try- 
ing to meet this problem by publishing 
every month, the feature In Perspective 
which lists about ten books a month, giv- 
ing the names and dates of the periodicals 
in which reviews have appeared, and the 
names of the reviewers. Readers report that 
this guide has been very helpful. 





In Perspective... 


THE ART OF ADMINISTRATION. By Ordway Tead. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1951. 

Reviewed by Harry A. Bullis in Management Review, July 1951 

Reviewed by Albert H. Aronson in Factory Management and Maintenance, July 1951 

Reviewed in Ben F. McClancy in Supervision, August 1951 

Reviewed by Ralph C. Davis in Advanced Management, October 1951 

Reviewed by James L. McCary in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, November 1951 


THE AMA HANDBOOK OF WAGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION. Edited 
by M. Joseph Dooher and Vivienne Marquis. New York: American Manage- 
ment Association. 1950. 

Reviewed by H. E. Boyd in Personnel Administration, May 1951 

Reviewed by William Gomberg in Journal of Applied Psychology, August 1951 

Reviewed by Eileen Ahern in Personnet Journat, December 1950 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, February 15, 1951 

Reviewed in American Machinist, April 2, 1951 

Reviewed in Factory Management and Maintenance, February 1951 

Reviewed in Supervision, February 1951 


BETTER FOREMANSHIP: KEY TO PROFITABLE MANAGEMENT. By Rexford - 
Hersey. New York: Conover-Mast Publications. 1951. 

Reviewed by Jack Wolff in Personnet JourNnaL, February 1952 

Reviewed in Factory Management and Maintenance, August 1951 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, June 15, 1951 


CAPITALISM. By David McCord Wright. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1951 

Reviewed by Paul M. Sweezy in the Amnals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May 1951 

Reviewed by James S. Earley in the Journal of Political Economy, December 1951 


THE EXECUTIVE AT WORK. By Melvin T. Copeland. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1951 

Reviewed by Richard Webster in Printers Ink, September 28,1951 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, October 1951 

Reviewed in American Business, November 1951 
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EFFECT OF TAXATION ON EXECUTIVES. By Thomas H. Sanders. Boston: 
Harvard Business School. 1951 

Reviewed by Leo Fishman in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, November 1951 

Reviewed in Columbia Law Review, November 1951 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, September 1951 


DEVELOPING MEN FOR CONTROLLERSHIP. By T. F. Bradshaw. Boston: Har- 
vard Business School. 1950 

Reviewed by Ross G. Walker in Harvard Business Review, September 1950 

Reviewed by Oswald Nielsen in the Journal of Business, October 1951 


HOW TO PICK LEADERS. By G. L. Freeman and E. K. Taylor. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls. 1950 

Reviewed by L. Dale Faunce in Occupations, May 1951 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, July 15, 1950 

Reviewed in American Business, August 1950 

Reviewed by Chester E. Evans in Personnel Psychology, Autumn 1950 

Reviewed by Fred Miller in Personnel Administration, November 1950 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS YEARBOOK, 1951 Edition. Chicago: The Dartnell 
Corp. 1951. 

Reviewed in American Business, March 1951 

Reviewed in Trained Men, Vol. 2, 1951 


STEELTOWN. By Charles R. Walker. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1950 
Reviewed by John A. Fitch in Survey, April 1951 
Reviewed by Richard Conrad in the American Sociological Review, October 1950 


STUDIES IN LEADERSHIP: Leadership and Democratic Action. Edited by Alvin 
W. Gouldner. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1950 

Reviewed by F. F. Bradshaw in PersonNEL JouRNAL, January 1952 

Reviewed by Ewan Clague in the Monthly Labor Review, February 1951 

Reviewed by Fillmore H. Sanford in Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer 1951 

Reviewed by Lyford P. Edwards in the American Sociological Review, June 1951 

Reviewed by William Kernhauser in the American Journal of Sociology, September 1951 

Reviewed by Maurice Lou in Personnel Administration, July 1951 


WHAT'S AHEAD FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS. By Sumner H. Slichter. New 
York: Little, Brown and Co. 1951. 

Reviewed by John Perry Miller in the Yale Review, Autumn, 1951. 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, May 15, 1951. 





Personnel Research 


Part-Time Employment for the Older Worker. 
By Jeannette E. Stanton, The Ohio State 
University. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 35, No. 6, December 1951, 418-421. 

Various studies have called attention 
to the large and increasing proportion of 
older people in this country. Many busi- 
nesses are searching for additional workers, 
and the older age groups are an important 
possible source. When full-time work is 
readily available it becomes increasingly 
difficult to find people for extra work. This 
study suggests that older people who might 
not be employed regularly for such work 
may well be considered for part-time em- 
ployment. 

The group studied were 3000 extra 
workers in a large department store. About 
15% of these workers were over 45 when 
they were first hired and a few were over 
65 years of age. It was possible to evaluate 
these older workers in comparison with the 
younger. Since it cost about fifty dollars to 
train a new worker, the length of time a 
worker is available is an important criterion 
for judging his worth to the company. It 
was found that the older the worker the 
longer he was available. For example, extra 
saleswomen 30 years old or younger were 
available an average of 103 work days as 
compared with an average of 412 days for 
those over 60. 

Wage increases, which were given on 
the basis of merit, were obtained more often 
by older workers than by the younger. This 
study should encourage firms to try employ- 
ing older people for part-time work when 
the mounting defense effort makes it increas- 
ingly difficult to secure younger workers 
for extra work. 


Limitations of the Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory in Selection of Supervisors. By Charles P. 
Sparks, Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 35, No. 6, 
December 1951, 403-406. 

The Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
was one of a group of tests given to about 
400 foremen in a large oil refinery. This test 
was included because personality factors 
are often mentioned as contributing to the 
success or failure of a foreman. 

Scores from the keys for self-confidence 
and sociability did not correlate signifi- 
cantly with a criterion derived from rank- 
ings of superior supervisors. The foremen 
did seem to be different from the norms 
group of Bernreuter and from another non- 
supervisory group, but the keys did not 
differentiate between good and poor fore- 
men. 

An item-analysis did show 13 items 
which differentiated good from poor fore- 
men with statistical significance, but when 
these items were inspected they showed no 
coherent pattern. The reliability of a scale 
based on these items was too low to en- 
courage further work along this line. 

Some of the other tests in the battery 
did discriminate between good and poor 
foremen, and on the basis of this study the 
Bernreuter Inventory was not recommended 
for selection of foremen at this refinery. The 
suitability of this inventory in a situation 
of this kind may well be questioned. The 
respondent can usually determine what he 
believes to be the correct response to make 
and fake his answers accordingly. 


Some Aspects of an Industrial Mental Hygiene 
Program. By Arthur Weider, University of 
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Louisville Schoo! of Medicine. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 35, No. 6, Decem- 
ber 1951, 383-385. 

As part of the industrial mental hy- 
giene program at the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, four pre-employment psycho- 
logical tests were given: the Wonderlic 
Personnel Test, the Bennett Test of Mechan- 
ical Comprehension, the Cornell Word Form 
and the Cornell Index. This report discusses 
the validation of the testing program. There 
was 65 per cent agreement between test 
‘‘profiles’’ and subsequent poor job perform- 
ance, while there was 77 per cent agreement 
between test ‘‘profiles’’ and later good per- 
formance. The combined scores from the 
Wonderlic and the Bennett tests gave better 
predictions of success than a combined score 
from the two personality tests. 

The second part of the report evaluates 
the employee counselling that was done. 
Duration of employment was used as the 
criterion for judging the success of the coun- 
selling. A group of 41 employees who were 
considered successfully counseled remained 
with the company an average of 11 months. 
Those considered unsuccessfully counseled 
stayed 3.3 months on the average, and a 
control group which was not counseled 
stayed with the company 2.4 months on 
the average. The author concludes that the 
reduction in labor turnover justified the 
continuance of the employee counselling. 


Group Size and Leaderless Discussions. By 
Bernard M. Bass and Fay-Tyler M. Norton, 
Louisiana State University. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, Vol. 35, No. 6, December 
1951, 397-400. 

The leaderless group discussion is one 
method of rating candidates for leadership 
positions. Trained observers make judg- 
ments of each discussion participant but do 


not take part in the discussion themselves. 
If this method is to be used in industry it 
will need to be capable of operation with 
groups varying in size. 

A group of 120 college students drawn 
from courses in psychology were studied in 
groups of various sizes. The topics for dis- 
cussion were drawn from the course work. 
It was found that the opportunity to adopt 
leadership functions in a group decreases 
directly with the number of members in 
that group. Groups of six seemed to be the 
best size from the point of view of most of 
the factors studied. Suggestions are made 
for modifying the ratings, if larger or 
smaller groups are used. 


Ratings of Salespersons by Male Customers. By 
Howard W. Townsend, The University of 
Texas. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 35, 
No. 6, December 1951, 422-423. 

A group of too men students at the 
University of Texas were asked to reply to 
these two questions: 


“*1, What one thing impresses you most favorably about 
a salesperson’s speech and deportment? 

2. What ome thing impresses you most snfavorably 
about a salesperson's speech and deportment?”’ 


The author recognizes the limitations 
of this study but hopes that others will go 
ahead in this field. The replies were classi- 
fied under ten headings. He considers the 
findings neither surprising nor unexpected, 
and he summarizes as follows: ‘‘First, the 
majority of men customers like most of all 
in a salesperson the qualities: friendliness, 
courteous manner, and helpfulness; and 
secondly, the majority of men customers 
dislike most of all high pressure salesman- 
ship and the ‘‘gushy,"’ over-helpful sales- 
person.”’ 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


Personnel Associations 


Tue AMERICAN AssOcIATION OF INDUs- 
TRIAL Eprtors held its 15th annual conven- 
tion in Cincinnati on March 26, 27 and 28. 
Opening day of the convention was devoted 
entirely to the problems of external editors, 
the second day to programs of interest to 
external and internal editors alike, the third 
day to problems of internal editors. Among 
the speakers at the convention was M. M. 
Olander, Director of Industrial Relations at 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Featured at the 
three-day sessions held in Cincinnati's 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel were the AAIE 
Workshop and a series of talks by editors 
on ‘‘How We Did It.” 





Tug PERSONNEL AND INDUsTRIAL RELA- 
tions Association of California, SAM, In- 
dustrial Safety Society, Training Associ- 
ation and Merchants & Manufacturers 
Association were co-sponsors of the second 
session of the Trainers’ Institute which 
opened February 25 on the Los Angeles 
City College campus. The two-week in- 
structional course, patterned after the first 
successful program last September, is de- 
signed to give business and industrial rep- 
resentatives practical information on the 
mechanics of establishing and operating 
employee on-the-job training activities. 

In conjunction with the re-election of 
the 1951 officers for the 1952 term, PIRA 
has installed four new Directors: Hattie-Lee 
Gorman of Bullock's, John D. McLean of 
Citizens National Bank, Frank J. Glasgow 
of Safeway Stores, Inc., and John N. Stew- 
art of North American Aviation, Inc. Re- 
elected President was Lawrence T. Cooper, 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.; Vice- 
President, Bonar Dyer, Walt Disney Produc- 
tions; Secretary, Raymond A. Anderson, Van 


de Kamp; Treasurer, E. R. Paul, General 
Petroleum Corp. 





Tue CaLirorNiA PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AssOCIATION met on February 19 to 
hear ‘“The Establishment and Maintenance 
of a Leadership Program’’ described by J. 
W. Quigg, Manager of Supervisory Train- 
ing at Air Reduction Company, New York. 
Mr. Quigg told the Association how he 
conducts his conference leadership type of 
session, which company officials call the 
most productive program they have ever 
had. The 27th Pacific Coast Management 
Conference conducted by CPMA will be 
held at the Hotel Claremont in Berkeley on 
April 15 and 16, the theme ‘‘Personnel 
Management Under Today's Conditions.” 
Special feature of the Spring meeting will 
be an enlarged Personnel Workshop Exhibit 
under the direction of D. C. Patrick. The 
Association's traditional personnel exhibit 
will be many times larger this time with 
all new material. 





Tue MercHants AND MANUFACTURERS 
Association of Los Angeles in its 56th 
Annual Report for 1951, with illustrations, 
highlights the year’s activities including 
two ‘‘firsts’’ initiated during that time, a 
Management Development Program and the 
Trainers’ Institute. 





Tue New York Personne MANaGE- 
MENT AssocIATION On February 18 heard a 
panel discussion on the question, ‘‘Aré Per- 
sonnel Managers Necessities or Luxuries?”’ 
A frank, critical analysis of the work of 
personnel people was presented by a panel 
including H. Russell Burbank, President of 
Rockwood & Company, C. F. (Ben) Mug- 
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ridge, Labor Relations and Management 
Consultant of Dodge & Mugridge, David 
Mack, Director of Personnel at Warner 
Hudnut, Inc., and E. H. van Delden, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Relations at the Grad- 
uate School of Industrial Relations of New 
York University. Moderator for the evening 
was Edward J. Walsh, Director of Personnel 
Administration at General Foods Corp. 





THe Paciric NortHwest PEersONNEL 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION unanimously 
elected Roy Lund, Personnel Supervisor 
for B. C. Electric Railway Company, Presi- 
dent of the Association for 1952. Serving as 
Vice-Presidents are: for Oregon, Bob Hirstel 
of Lipman, Wolfe; for Western Washington, 
Louis T. Matter of Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co.; for Eastern Washington, Idaho 
and Montana, William A. Greene of Pot- 
latch Forests, Inc.; for British Columbia, 
Don Miller of Canadian Fishing Co. Re- 
elected as Secretary-Treasurer is W. C. Lud- 
ders of Portland Gas & Coke Co. Members 
named Directors are Herb Giles of Alcoa for 
Oregon, Bill Wren of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
for Western Washington, J. L. Stirn of 
Washington Water Power for Eastern Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana, and K. R. 
Martin of B. C. Hospital Insurance Service 
for British Columbia. 





Tue INpustR1AL RELATIONS AssoctA- 
TION OF Cuicaco held a meeting on Feb- 
ruary 14 at which Dr. J. C. Denton, Psy- 
chologist at Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
spoke on “‘Selection Research at Procter & 
Gamble.’’ Dr. Denton, who is in charge of 
the Psychological Research and Selection at 
P&G, one of the pioneers in the psycho- 
logical testing fields in industry, discussed 
phases of their testing program. He devoted 
considerable time to a discussion of the tests 
used in the selection of field salesmen. V. J. 
Bentz, Psychologist, National Personnel at 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and P. S. Shurrager, 
Chairman of the Department of Psychology 
and Education at Illinois Institute of Tech- 


nology, were co-chairmen for the meeting. 

The Association's February 5 meeting 
on Industry and Later Maturity was titled 
‘‘Administrative Problems of Selective Re- 
tirement.’’ The third session on the prob- 
lems of older workers and retirement, the 
meeting was devoted to an examination of 
the administrative problems which may 
arise under a selective or functional retire- 
ment policy, vith actual and proposed 
solutions to these problems. Discussion 
Leader was James ~)'Brien, Research Con- 
sultant at Inland Stee! Company, while 
pane! members included William B. Con- 
neli, Chief of Disability Determination, 
Railroad Retirement Board; Paul F. Gorby, 
Manager of Central Personnel Services, 
Marshall Field & Co.; and Harry Becker, 
Associate Director, Commission on Financ- 
ing of Hospital Care (on leave, U.A.W., 
C.L.O.). 





Tue House MaGcazine InstITuTE mem- 
bers at the February 14 meeting were given 
an expert's view of an important phase of 
their jobs, “Industrial Publicity and the 
Company Magazine,’ by Howard Steven- 
son, President of Community Relations, 
Inc. Mr. Stevenson, formerly with Hill & 
Knowlton, has this year been devoting full 
time to his own public relations counseling 
service. For several years he has been giving 
courses on Industrial Publicity at New York 
University and is at present preparing a 
book on the subject to be published by 
McGraw-Hill. 





THe SouTHERN CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL 
Epirors’ AssOciATION announces 1952 offi- 
cers as follows: President, Bill Levering, 
Times-Mirror Company; rst Vice-President, 
Bill Cole, O'Keefe & Merritt; 2d Vice- 
President, Harry Coulter, Automobile Club; 
Secretary (re-elected), Helen Olsen, Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Treasurer, John 
Kieldrup, Knudson Creamery. 


Tue CALIFORNIA TRAINING DrrEcrors’ 
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AssociaTIon presented as its February 13 
speaker Andrew G. Boss, S.J., Assistant 
Director of the Labor-Management School 
at the University of San Francisco, who 
spoke on ‘The Missing Link in Human 
Relations."" During the Workshop on 
Human Relations at the First Western 
Regional Conference last October Father 
Boss succeeded in drawing some conclusions 
and summarizing the Workshop in a man- 
ner that won the accord of all present, with 
the result that he was invited to talk to the 
Association about some of the important 
elements in human relations which training 
people have been overlooking. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Tiffany, Coordinator, Distributive 
Education, Oakland Public Schools, served 
as chairman of the meeting. The 8-minute 
feature sketch was given by Jim Reilly, 
Assistant in Industrial Relations for Kaiser 
Services, his topic being “‘A Production 
Trainee’s Program.” 





THE PgersoNNEL AssOcIATION OF SAN 
Dizco met on February 13 to hear a panel 
discussion on the application of psychology 
and psychiatry in personnel administration. 
The role of the psychologist in industry 
and his relation to the industrial psychia- 
trist was covered by Irving Stone, Senior 
Clinical Psychologist for the State Mental 
Hygiene Clinic. Dr. Carl Lengyel, San 
Diego County Psychiatrist, spoke of the 
psychiatrist's function in industry, and Dr. 
Lauren Connor, Veterans Administration 
Psychiatrist, told of some everyday psychi- 
atric problems that have a direct influence 
on industry, including examples of how 
these cases can be successfully utilized on 
jobs. Chairman of the Day was Sidney 
Sandburg, Coordinator, San Diego Guid- 
ance Center. 





Tue PersonNeL Manacers Crus of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, meeting 
on February 12 at the University Club, 
heard Robert I. Peel, Professor of Personnel 
Management and Director of Personnel Re- 


search at Boston University, speak on 
“Testing as an Aid to Selection and Place- 
ment.’’ Mr. Peel, who has served as a con- 
sultant to many business firms on testing 
procedures, was assisted by a discussion 
panel including Arnold Judson of Polaroid 
Company, Mortimer Mirantz of First Na- 
tional Stores, Stanley Rawstron of First 
National Bank, Helen Sampson of New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co., Orie 
Van Rye of New England Electric System, 
and Edward J. Weafer of H. P. Hood and 
Sons. 

Because of Edward H. Turner's trans- 
fer to the Pittsburgh office of Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company and consequent 
resignation as President of the Club, the 
Executive Committee announces the follow- 
ing replacements: President, Verner O. Nel- 
son of Spaulding-Moss Co.; Vice-President, 
Wayne E. Keith of New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Geoffrey C. Beckingham 
of Hardware Mutuals becomes a new mem- 
ber on the Executive Committee. 





Tue InpustriaL Epitors AssociaTION 
or Cuicaco with the Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern University 
sponsored the eighth annual meeting of 
the Midwest Editors Institute, held Feb- 
ruary 6, 7 and 8 on Northwestern's Chicago 
campus. This year’s program, ‘‘Communi- 
cations for Better Human Relations,’’ was 
designed to show the editor in a practical 
way how he can fit into the overall com- 
munications program of his company, as 
well as instruct him in effective editorial 
techniques, reported Institute Chairman 
Bernard Seltzer of The Dartnell Corp. The 
three days each featured a special topic 
with the first covering ‘Photography, 
Design and Layout,”’ the second ‘‘Human 
Relations in Communications,’ and the 
third “‘The Editor and His Publication.”’ 
Second day sessions presented a panel dis- 
cussing Management's viewpoint which in- 
cluded Jim Worthy, Employee Relations 
Manager of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Russell 
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Creviston, Director of Public Relations at 
Crane Company, and Kenneth Piper, Human 
Relations Directors of Motorola, Inc. Mod- 
erator was John A. Patton, Management 
Engineer. The worker's viewpoint was pre- 
sented separately by George C. Prouty, 
Employee Relations Manager of Munsing- 
wear, Inc., formerly general organizer and 
district representative of the AFL. 





Tue AMERICAN SocigeTy FOR PERsSON- 
NEL ADMINISTRATION names the following 
officers and board members for 1951-52: 
President, Leonard J. Smith, Assistant to 
the President, Lightolier, Inc.; rst Vice- 
President, Russell L. Moberly, Director of 
Industrial Management Institutes, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; 2nd Vice-President, Roger 
Elrod, Personnel Director of L. A. Young 
Spring & Wire Corp.; Secretary, Mary E. 
Hopkins, Personnel Director of Ajax Iron 
Works; Treasurer, Harry H. Willett, Per- 
sonnel Director of Cleveland Cap & Screw 
Company. 

Elected to serve a three-year term on 
the Board of Directors were: Richard 
Cribbs, Personnel Director of Post Cereals, 


Div. of General Foods; Walter V. Ronner, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Lewyt 
Corp.; C. L. Eldridge, Director of Industrial 
Relations, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc.; Her- 
bert F. Graper, Personnel Manager, Dun & 
Bradstreet; Paul E. Hensel, Personnel Direc- 
tor, Central Soya Company; William C. 
Ludders, Assistant Personnel Director, Port- 
land Gas & Oil Company. Leroy Klopp, 
Personnel Manager of Metropolitan Edison 
Company, was elected to serve Mr. Mo- 
berly’s unexpired one-year term. 





Tue Montreat PgrsoNNEL AssociA- 
rion held a dinner meeting on February 
25th to hear Mr. Roger Prevost, President 
of the Quebec Federation of Labour speak 
on the subject, ‘‘Co-Management and Profit 
Sharing.’’ Mr. Prevost is one of the fore- 
most labor leaders in the Province of Que- 
bec. The Secretary-Treasurer of the Associ- 
ation, L. A. Lacroix, reported the nomina- 
tions of seven new members. The President 
of the Association for the current year is 
A. M. Mackenzie of The Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada. 


With the Colleges 


Tue University or Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Management Institutes included in 
their program for February the following 
Supervisory Institutes: ‘“‘Human Rela- 
tions,’” February 4-8 and February 25-29, 
‘‘Advanced Supervision,’’ February 18-22. 
Conferences in the Personnel Managers 
Series featured ‘‘Management Development, 
an Important Function of the Personnel 
Department’’ by James C. Worthy, Person- 
nel Department, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
February 21; in the Training Managers 
Series, “Making a Human Relations Pro- 
gram Work"’ by A. C. Croft, President, 
National Foremen’s Institute, February 27. 





Tue Universiry or San FRANcIsco 
Labor-Management School is holding its 
1952 Spring Session Tuesday evenings, Feb- 


ruary 19 to April 8. The two-hour class on 
‘““Human Relations in Industry’’ is being 
conducted by Andrew C. Boss, S.J. The 
courses, held at the University of San Fran- 
cisco campus, do not carry college credits 
but a Certificate of Completion is awarded 
to those who fulfill the requirements. No 
tuition fees are charged. 





Tae Wayne University, Detroit, Per- 
sonnel! Research Center in its Industrial 
Training Abstracts, Vol. 5, No. 3, for Fall 
1951 includes 68 abstracts on: Worker Train- 
ing (7), Foremen and Supervisory Training 
(8), Training Methods and Evaluation (14), 
Training Relations (7), Special Subjects 
Training (12), Related Personnel Methods 
(20). PERsONNEL JourNAL is listed in the 
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back of the book among the 35 journals 
regularly abstracted. The publication, is- 
sued quarterly, is 75¢ per copy. 





Tue New York Strate Scoot or In- 
DUSTRIAL AND LaBor RELATIONS AT CORNELL 
University Library has included in its 
Abstracts and Annotations dated December 
1951 two articles from PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 
One, listed under Merit Rating, is ‘‘Em- 
ployee Progress Report Plan: Part II,”’ 
Washington Gas Light Company, which 
appeared in the December 1951 issue of 
PERSONNEL JourNAL. The other, listed 
under Executive Development, is ‘‘Execu- 
tive Development—The Personnel Man's 
Challenge,’’ by Morris I. Pickus, which 
appeared in the same issue. 





Tue University or Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Relations Center has issued a 184-page 
mimeographed book on Problems of Older 
Workers containing the proceedings of a 
conference held in June 1951 at the Univer- 
sity on this subject. Participating in the 
program were university professors, re- 
search workers, and practical operating 
people from both industry and labor, among 
them Thomas Swain, Personnel Manager of 
Harnischfeger Corporation, and Arthur 
Nielsen, Training Director of Wisconsin 
Electric Power Company. The table of 
contents lists “‘Employability of Older 
Workers,’’ ‘‘Experiences with Older 
Workers,’’ ‘‘The Pros and Cons of Com- 
pulsory Retirement,’’ ‘‘Adjustment to Re- 
tirement’’ and “‘America Grows Older— 
Meeting the Problem’’ as some of the 
topics covered. 





Tae Universiry or MINNESOTA, 
through the facilities of its Industrial Re- 
lations Center and the Center for Continu- 
ation Study, conducted the Fourth Annual 
Industrial Relations Center Labor Confer- 
ence February 13 and 14 on the Minneapolis 
campus. This year’s conference was designed 
to assist union leaders in performing two 
specific aspects of their jobs: negotiating 


effectively and getting membership partici- 
pation in union programs. The conference 
was arranged by the Industrial Relations 
Center staff with the active cooperation 
and assistance of the following laLwr 
groups: Hennepin County Industrial Union 
Council, Minneapolis Central Labor Union, 
Minnesota State Industrial Union Council, 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor, Ram- 
sey County Industrial Council, and St. Paul 
Trades and Labor Assembly. 





University oF CaLirorntiA, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, in its Reprint No. 
36 covers the subject of Trade Union Structure 
and Private Pension Plans by William Gold- 
ner, reprinted from Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, October 1951. The 12-page 
booklet discusses the reasons for the shift 
in pension plan stimulus from employer to 
union. Complimentary copies of the reprint 
are obtainable from the Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, 201 California Hall, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Additional copies may be had for 20¢ each. 

A pamphlet by the same author en- 
titled Strikes has also been recently pub- 
lished by the Institute. This pamphlet pre- 
sents an overview of the work stoppage, 
the most dramatic form of labor-manage- 
ment action, and covers such aspects as the 
public attitude toward strikes, their in- 
cidence and cost, the conduct of strikes 
under collective bargaining, and relevant 
federal legislation. The pamphlet is pocket 
size with sturdy cover and readable type. 
It is priced at 25¢ per copy, 20¢ for 10-99 
copies, 15¢ for 100 or more. 





Tue Cornett University School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations has an- 
nounced the second of a new series of long- 
term educational programs within industry. 
Under the Cornell project approximately 
150 managerial personnel at the Sanderson- 
Halcomb Works of Crucible Steel Company 
of America in Syracuse, N. Y., will partici- 
pate in a 15-weeks educational program in 
‘‘Human Problems of Supervision.’’ The 
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program will provide participants with an 
opportunity to analyze and discuss the 
problems of developing effective employee- 
supervisor relationships. Sessions, con- 
ducted by members of the Cornell school’s 
faculty, will be held in the plant. Eight 
supervisory groups will each meet for two 
hours every week. Research on the effective- 
ness of this program, to determine further 
needs for supervisory development in the 
plant, will be conducted at the same time. 

Early sessions of the Crucible Steel 


program will be devoted to development of 
an understanding of individual personality, 
attitudes and motivations, and discussion 
of problems of relationships among indi- 
viduals and among small work groups 
within large industrial organizations. Later 
sessions will center on discussion of specific 
problems such as getting cooperation for 
increased productivity, developing good 
work habits, handling grievances, develop- 
ing good relationships with union leaders, 
and community relations. 


New Publications 


Socony-Vacuum O1t Company, 26 
Broadway, New York 4, noting our edi- 
torial reference to Preparation for Retire- 
ment in the January issue of PersoNNEL 
Journat, forwarded a survey they made in 
1949 which they felt might still have in- 
terest to those just considering the subject. 
Survey of Pre-Retirement Practices, prepared by 
the Employee Service Section of the com- 
pany’s Industrial -Relations Department, 
covers such subjects as the labor force in 
relation to national production, compulsory 
retirement, industrial practices in preparing 
older workers for retirement, and em- 
ployees’ financial, emotional and physical 
preparation for retirement. It has a bibli- 
ography of 12 books, 30 periodicals and 9 
pamphlets, plus a series of Budget Estimate 
Sheets listing items of expense for the 
worker. The 24-page mimeographed book- 
let, sized 8} x 11}, was received through 
William S. Wilcox of Employee Services at 
Socony-Vacuum. 

More recently the company has pro- 
duced two smaller printed booklets pertain- 
ing to the Savings Plan that it adopted for 
its employees last September. One describes 
the plan in detail, the other is an employee 
handbook, ‘‘Information for You about the 
Employees Savings Plan,’’ which was dis- 
tributed when the plan was introduced. 
The plan resulted from a different philos- 
ophy toward the problem of individual 
retirement from that which is commonly 
held in industry today—in brief, that it is 


the responsibility of the individual to take 
care of himself and the economic side of his 
retirement. 





Quotrs Enpinc selected for its Jan- 
uary issue the topic, ““The Center Spread; 
Don't Abuse It—Use It!’’ During the course 
of the research necessary to produce the 
issue, Quotes Ending says it found that only 
about 40% of the company publications 
scanned contained any special treatment of 
the center spread and deplores this seeming 
neglect of an effective element in any pub- 
lication. With case histories Quotes Ending 
goes on to discuss about 10 kinds of center 
spread treatment, starting with the simple 
and progressing to the complex, from ‘‘all 
text’’ to “‘spectacular."’ Quotes Ending is 
published by Robert D. Breth, 1728 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia 3, for the American 
Association of Industrial Editors. 





Tue CoMMERCE AND INDustry Assoct- 
ATION OF New York, Inc., 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, is making available a 20-page 
pamphlet entitled Compulsory Union Member- 
ship and Public Policy by James R. Morris of 
the University of Illinois in Chicago. Re- 
printed by permission from The Southern 
Economic Journal at Chapel Hill, N. C., the 
pamphlet sets forth both union contentions 
and employer contentions concerning the 
problem of the closed shop. Single copies 
are free, extra copies running from $6 for 
100 to $3,000 for 100,000. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: BS AND BA Degree Major in Personnel Administration. Presently em- 
ployed as office manager. Desire to get into Personnel work. Age 31. Veteran. Married. Resume on 
request. Reply Box 154. 


PERSONNEL: Young man, June 1950 graduate, 2 years business experience, presently employed, 
desires job offering opportunity in personnel or related field. Would consider any location. Reply 
Box 164. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Presently employed—2 years experience in interviewing, placement, re- 
cruiting, employee relations, and some testing. BA in Economics with 1 year graduate study in labor 
and personnel. Vet. age 32, married, 2 children. Will relocate. Desire an opportunity to grow and 
advance. Resume on request. Reply Box 765. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Sound training, plus six years of executive Personnel Administration ex- 
perience. Successful record of achievement in employment, personnel, safety, — and union rela- 
tions in plants of 500 to 3000. Age 34, married, degree. Resume at your request. Reply Box 60. 


PERSONNEL WORK: M.A. in Personnel Administration, 5 years experience in labor relations, inter- 
viewing, training. Female, age 30, Single. Resume on request. Reply Box zs9. , 


PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE: 54 years assistant personnel manager, prominent, medium-size com- 
pany. Top level experience: employment, placement, training, development, wage-salary administra- 
tion, benefits, research, communications, all phases modern personnel program. Early 30's. MA degree 
Industrial Relations. Sound imaginative personnel viewpoint. Salary desired, over $7000. Reply Box 163. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 33 years old. AB in Industrial Psychology and graduate work in In- 
dustrial Psychology and Industrial Engineering. Six years experience in all phases of personnel 
work, handling personnel relations, transfers, promotions, placement, personnel control, and per- 
sonnel research. Have also experience in production management, motion and time studies, methods, 
and production control. Also have three years wartime experience with OSS as Labor Research 
Analyst. Presently employed with sizeable construction company. Boston resident but prefer to re- 
locate in warmer climate areas. Reply Box 157. 


PERSONNEL WORK: B.A. and M.S. in Industrial Psychology. Some experience as researcher in 
Industrial Relations for large Midwest University. Age 26, married. Interested in Counseling, Testing, 
Labor and Human Relations problems. Wish to be able to continue toward Ph.D. Reply Box 166. 


HELP WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SPECIALIST: Leading mid-western University has opening for man who 
can plan and conduct in-plant supervisory training programs. Minimum requirements include (1) three 
years of industrial training experience (2) bachelors degree (3) willingness to do some traveling. Age 
preference 30 to 45. Starting salary $5500 to $6000. plus traveling expenses. Advantages include month’s 
vacation, retirement plan and many cultural, recreational and social facilities. Reply Box 162. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Man under 36 for non-government organization with wide reputation 
for high standards. Location, Washington, D. C. College degree, practical experience, unquestionable 
character. Excellent opportunity now and in the future for one trained and willing to take more and 
more responsibility. Must be able to assist in all phases of personnel. Salary consistent with require- 
ments and ability. This is a very real chance. Reply Box 267. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line, 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 
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